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REAPING WHAT WAS SOWED 


J] HEN Corona blossomed out with a brand new 
, racing track and its proud foster-parents invited 
felicitations on their accomplishment we ventured that 
it was a fatuous enterprise, in nowise helpful to the 
municipality and could only result, at best, in attract- 
ing, at intervals of, say, twice a year, persons of san- 
guinary tastes eager to have them satiated. Once let 
this type of sensation-seeker become glutted and the 
track would lose interest, on the theory that lightning 
seldom strikes twice in the same place. Perhaps, it 
was with a premonition of glorious sport that upward 
of 50,000 spectators attended the automobile racing 
last Saturday—your true scavenger scents carrion from 
afar. At any rate for once the high prices paid for 
admission were justified. Three dead was the net “out- 
put:” <A driver, a mechanician and an onlooker. We 
have seen a few maudlin words of regret printed in the 
pink sheets because of this natural consummation. 
Why regret? The trio took chances; the big purse 
was not for good driving, not for superiority of make 
in a car, but for the desperate odds against emerging 
alive from the “contest.” The crowd did not pay to 
see the race but to see the killing. It had its money’s 
worth. The gamesters that participated—and lost— 
met the expected. As for Corona we can only hope 
that the widows or dependents of the dead trio may 
find a way to recover heavy damages from the munici- 
pal treasury. A city that publicly indorses so idiotic 
an undertaking ought to be severely mulcted finan- 
cially. 


VON JAGOW’S CONTRIBUTORY NOTE 


SAREFUL reading of Berlin’s reply to the in- 
quiries of Washington regarding the sinking of 

the Sussex and other steamers, attacks on which have 
laid the German government under suspicion, impels 
the belief that a true bill is sustained against Berlin, 
insofar as the Sussex is concerned, at least. It is ad- 
mitted that a vessel was sunk in the channel between 
Folkestone and Dieppe March 24, and that the tor- 
pedo “struck and caused such a violent explosion in 
the forward part of the ship that the entire forward 
part was torn away to the bridge.” The language here 
employed is von Jagow’s, German minister of foreign 
affairs: His admission corresponds with such particu- 
larity to the nature of the damages known to have been 
inflicted on the Sussex that although it is elaborately 
explained that the commander believed he was attack- 
ing a war vessel, the deduction is inevitable that he 
was mistaken. His sketch, enclosed with von Jagow’s 
note, and contrasted with a newspaper picture of the 
Sussex, reveals a wide difference in the two vessels, 
but, doubtless, it was drawn many days after the tor- 
pedo was fired and, perhaps, as the result of auto-sug- 
gestion. That the steamers Manchester, Engineer, 
Berwindale and Eagle Point were torpedoed is not 
denied; the German contention is that they attempted 
to escape when signalled and were sunk in conse- 
quence. That the Susex—assuming that the German 
submarine commander was in error—was torpedoed 
without warning is shown by the von Jagow report: 
“Consequently, he attacked the vessel at 3:55 in the 
afternoon ... the submarine being submerged.” We 
are not prejudging the submarine commander; he may 
have thought the Sussex was a mine layer, as he states, 
but the incident serves to prove the correctness of 
President Wilson’s attitude that, armed or unarmed, 
any enemy vessel is likely to be sent to the bottom by 
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a German submarine unless the humanitarian  prin- 
ciples, which the United States is now insisting shall 
prevail, are observed. More evidence is on its way to 
this country, which, it is stated, will further sustain the 
charge that the Sussex was the steamer torpedoed in 
the channel March 24. It is patent that the German 
government is preparing a defense, with the  sub- 
marine commander’s astigmatism as the point of re- 
treat. He was mistaken in his premises, Berlin re- 
egrets, etc., and will make reparation. There is a fa- 
miliar ring to the story. What the administration will 
do in the event of indubitable evidence continues to be 
speculation. Everyone will hope that a severance of 
diplomatic relations will be the limit of our resentment. 


GALLAGHER AND VAN BIBBER CREATOR 


4. 1FTY-TWO is o’er young for a man of the talents 
of Richard Harding Davis to be effaced from mor- 
tal activities. To many who did not know that the 
popular author and war correspondent was ill news of 
his death at Mt. Kisco, New York, comes as a distinct 
shock. Heart trouble is given as the immediate cause 
of his demise. To older readers Richard Harding 
Davis is best remembered as the creator of the Gal- 
legher and Van Bibber stories which had deserved 
vogue twenty-five years ago. Their breezy incisiveness, 
pungency and humaneness won for the writer a wide 
hearing which in nowise was curtailed by his literary 
output in the next ten years, when he made the Latin- 
American countries, particularly the smaller states, the 
scenes of his picturesque novels. Typical of his color- 
ful work in that period are “Three Gringos in Venez- 
uela and Central America” and “Soldiers of Fortune,” 
the latter, generally conceded to be his best piece of 
sustained fiction. “The West From a Car Window” is 
a capital example of his descriptive powers of writing 
and his war correspondence from Cuba enhanced his 
reputation as a brilliant raconteur and controversialist. 
His sharp criticisms of General Shafter and other army 
officers of high responsibility provoked torrid replies 
and for a time the indiscreet correspondent was in 
marked disfavor with our army of invasion. “Princess 
Aline” is a departure from his chosen field of fiction. 
“Exiles and Other Stories” depict human derelicts shut 
off from home associations for various reasons. The 
author’s powers of condensation are exhibited in these 
vignettes in striking manner. ‘Ransom’s Folly” prob- 
ably ranks next to his “Soldiers of Fortune” and “The 
Consul” is another incursion of his favorite territory. 
Much as we enjoy these sketchy bits of Central Ameri- 
can locale it is likely that public opinion will agree 
that in the Gallegher and Van Bibber period Mr. Davis 
was at his best and by these intimate stories of a phase 
of New York life will his literary reputation be gauged. 
Inheriting his mother’s talent for writing it is interest- 
ing to note that at the home place where, September 
29, 1910, she passed away, there also her brilliant son 
breathed his last. 


DEAN HOWELLS SLURS POE 


VW HAT ails the dean of American polite literature 

that he is found slurring the production of Edgar 
Allan Poe's “Bells,’ that tintinnabulating poem, which, 
despite its erratic meter, has survived for nearly three 
quarters of a century? In the current Harper’s, Mr. 
Howells is found saying: “We should be glad to know 
what he got for ‘The Raven,’ but we are confident, 
without knowing, that he was overpaid for ‘The Bells’ 
if he got anything at all for it.’ Of course, it does not 
compare in literary worth with “The Raven,” but it 
still remains a notable creation that, we fancy, any of 
our modern poets would readily father. We deprecate 
this inclination on the part of Dean Howells, and evi- 
denced with more particularity in the same article, to 
deal America’s most distinguished poet, critic and short 
Story writer vicious digs. Admitted, that his personal 
traits were unpleasant, that he gambled, drank, and 
was addicted to opium; but for all that his writings, 
however tinged with gloom they may be, are never 
sensual in character. He was a master of the curiously 
horrible, but he was also endowed with great lyrical 
gifts in which the poet and artist combined. Mr. 
Howells is a nice gentleman who has contributed much 
that is worth while to contemporaneous literature, but 
aside from the “Rise of Silas Lapham” his output has 
hardly approached first grade literature. Edgar Allan 
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Poe will not be supplanted in the rank he has easily at- 
tained in America no matter how sneeringly Mr. 
Howells may regard his productions. 





FURTHER EFFECTS OF THE “SYSTEM” 


YONSIDERING the river and harbor appropriation 
bill in the house the other day the item of $55,000 
for maintenance of improvement of the Santee, Wa- 
teree and Congaree rivers, South Carolina, came up for 
discussion and inquiry was made as to the disposition 
of the funds sought. Here is what the engineers said 
about the Santee a few years ago: “Its bar entrance 
was narrow, crooked and shifting and so situated as 
to be very difficult and expensive to improve.” At 
high water it is three feet deep. The entire river has 
been snagged at a cost of $272,245.74. This last year 
2405 obstructions and 195 trees were removed. There 
must have been fine navigation in that river! On the 
Wateree river the expenditures have been $195,000. The 
effect of the improvements has made no appreciable 
difference in freight rates. There was practically no 
business on the river the last year. A few logs were 
floated and some shingles and staves were hauled by 
a gasoline boat. Similar conditions obtain on the 
Congaree river. The expenditures, amounting to $599, - 
029 have not resulted in a permanent increase in depth. 
Yet it is proposed to appropriate $55,000 tor mainten- 
ance the next year. Mr. Treadway of Massachusetts, 
in view of the discussion offered an amendment deny- 
ing the appropriation. It was rejected. Evidently, as 
Representative Kent has pointed out in connection with 
his own activities in behalf of constituents, the “sys- 
tem” is fairly well entrenched. 





ANTIDOTE NEEDED FOR CHURCH 
BROTHER Church of the Seventh (California) con- 


gressional district has uttered his annual lugubrious 
wail on the floor of the house regarding the Hindu 
“menace.” His opportunity came this year in the de- 
bate over the immigration bill and Hon. Denver Sylves- 
ter rose to it with the alacrity of the proverbial trout 
in fly time. With tears exuding from his eyes he told 
the speaker that “over in India there are 350,000,000 
Hindus who would like to come over and mingle with 
our people and live on our shores.” With a groan of 
agony he added, “The question is, Do we want them 
to come? Tf so, let us leave our golden gate ajar and 
they will come in upon us like swarms of hungry flies. 
If we do not want this plague to fall upon us, let us 
exclude them in this bill, and do it now. If we do not 
make this exclusion, in time to come there will be 
fifteen Hindus to every white man in California, and 
its fertile valleys will be then crowded with heathen 
shacks and shanties.” Ugh! Isn’t it orful! But list! 
There is more. In bloodcurdling tones the Fresno 
weeper continued: 


I maintain their heathen and outlandish superstitions 
forbid even the thought of their living in this land. Let 
us recall some of their vicious practices and decide 
whether we want them in the United States. Hereto- 
fore the most terrible of all the Hindy gods was the 
crocodile, and in order to appease the wrath of these 
scaly and saw-toothed monsters, loving but supersti- 
tious mothers frequently cast, from the banks of the 
Ganges, their helpless offspring into the crocodile’s 
mouth. Their land is overrun by thirty-three species 
of poisonous serpents, the worst of which is the cobra. 
By the natives this reptile is worshiped as a god. The 
bite of the cobra is certain death. A hundred thousand 
lives each year are sacrificed as victims of its fangs. 
To injure this miserable, slimy reptile is an insult to 
the Hindu’s god, and so the cobra is everywhere given 
the right of way. To kill a poisonous snake would 
equal the assassination of a god. They have special 
shrines for snake gods in the Himalaya mountains. 
Harmless snakes they regard as the ghosts of their 
ancestors and guardians of their homes and goods. 
Many of the villagers believe in the domunha, a serpent 
with a mouth at both ends. 


Watch out, children, or the domunha will get you! 
The Hindus will bring the reptiles over here in their 
turbans. Incidentally, this is identically the same 
jeremiad the Seventh district mourner delivered him- 
self of last year. At that time, as we pointed out, 
there were 1948 Hindus in the state, according to the 
official figures. Whether these include their female 
staves is not stated. But the timid Mr. Church, with 
his steepleward gaze into futurity sees them coming 
over in companies, in regiments, in battalions with 
their female gods, the latter consisting of graven 
images, crocodiles and venomous reptiles. “When that 
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day shall come,” exclaims the Hon. Denver, imploring 
the speaker with his watery gaze, “tourists traveling in 
our sublime Sierras will have to wear iron boots in 
order to escape the poisonous fangs of the Hindu 
gods; and I suppose on the banks of our two majestic 
rivers, the Sacramento and the San Joaquin, will be 
Hindu temples dedicated to the charming god crocoe- 
dile.’ Fresno ought to give Brother Church an an‘i- 
dote. 





JBrowsings in an old 


_ Book Ahap 


HEN I read, a year or so ago, a serial story in 

one of the magazines of five shipwrecked men, 
living on an uncharted island, of their extraordinary 
encounter with flyingwomen and the matings that en- 
sued, I tried to recall the origin of the picturesque 
yarn. The fying humans I had met in literature several 
decades before, but their originator I could not trace. 
This week the mystery was effaced when I ran across 
the “Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins,” a pseudo 
personal history that had fascinated me as a small boy 
and which I had not seen in a—well, never mind how 
long. Peter Wilkins’ adventures first appeared in 1750. 
It was published anonymously by Dodsley, to whom it 
was assigned by the author Robert Poltock of Clem- 
ents’ Inn, by contract, dated January 11, 1749, now pre- 
served in the library of the London Institution. It was 
not until 1844-—the date of the reprint I unearthed at 
the Old Book Shop—that the author’s identity was 
revealed, through the disposal of certain effects that 
descended from his publisher. 

I regret to say that the 1844 edition is incomplete. 
It was published, originally, in two volumes, but the 
editor of the later reprint after admitting that, “We 
should be at a loss to point out in any work in our 
language more charming pictures of connubial felicity 
and domestic happiness,” found “one or two incidents 
which have properly prevented its being employed for 
the amusement and instruction of the young. . . . 
They are now omitted as a just tribute to the improved 
manners of our own.” Alas! 

Robert Southey in his “Curse of Kehama” acknowl- 
edges to have borrowed from Peter Wilkins his descrip- 
tion of the Glendoveers, those winged people whom he 
pronounced to be “the most beautiful creatures of 1m- 
agination that were ever devised.” It is a surprising 
circumstance that so slight attention has been paid to 
this charming romance which is couched in felicitous 
language, if a strifle stilted, yet is so replete in poetic 
imagination, so ingenious in contrivance, so enchant- 
ingly simple in its narrative form that it deserves place 
in every library paying attention to belles-lettres. But 
to the story: 

Peter Wilkins was a Cornishman whose mother, 
having married a second time, sends her boy off to 
school. When she dies Peter’s stepfather acquires 
title to his wife’s property and the lad is left penni- 
less. He goes to sea, is taken prisoner with his mates 
by a French privateer, is turned adrift in a small boat 
and after undergoing great hardships, is picked up with 
other of the few survivors by a Portuguese vessel. 
Landing on the Congo coast he found himself in slav- 
ery from which after a series of adventures he escapes 
in a coaster. A storm ensues and in the encounter 
they are driven out of their course. While stopping at 
an island to fill the water casks the ship is blown out 
to sea, with only Peter and one sailor aboard. The 
latter is drowned when the boat dashes with great vio- 
lence upon a gigantic rock lying off shore. It proves 
to contain a great quantity of loadstone and as the 
ship’s cargo is iron bars, Peter finally learns why 
the vessel found such abnormal attraction for the rock. 
But he cannot scale its lofty, perpendicular sides, Fin- 
ally, he discovers an aperture through which his boat 
is borne by a swift current. He sees no daylight for 
five weeks when the underground stream debouches on 
a prodigious lake of water, near which he finds a grotto 
where he unpacks his supplies and camps. 

After several months of this Robinson Crusoe exis- 
tence Peter is startled one night by hearing voices, 
then a violent thump on the roof of his antechamber 
followed by a shriek. He goes cautiously forth and 
calls “Who’s there?” No answer. Then he sees some- 
thing in-human shape lying on the ground. He re- 
turns for his lamp and finds himself looking into the 
face of a beautiful woman: “Around her head was a 
sort of brown chaplet, like lace, under and about which 
her hair was tucked up and twined; and she seemed to 
me to be clothed in a thin hair-colored silk garment, 
which, upon my trying to raise her, I found to be quite 
warm, and, therefore hoped there was life in the body 
ic contained, 

Peter carries her in and revives her with a little 
Madeira. “I then spoke to her, and asked divers ques- 
tions; in return, she uttered a language I had no idea 
of, though in the most musical tone, and with the 
sweetest accent I ever heard.” He lifts her up, “when 
she felt to my touch in the oddest manner imaginable; 
for while, in one respect, it was as though she had been 
cased up in whalebone, it was at the same time as soft 
and warm as if she had been naked.” After a time the 
beautiful stranger sat up and took a turn or two about 
the room. “When I saw her in that attitude, her grace 
and motion perfectly charmed me, and her shape was 
incomparable; but the strangeness of her dress put me 
to my trumps, to conceive either what it was, or how 
it was put on.” Peter treats his visitor with great 
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respect and gradually each learns to understand the 
other. One day when she is convalescent they go out 
walking when, stepping to the edge of the lake she 
sprung up into the air and flew away beyond Peter’s 
sight. 

He was inconsolable. “So,” says I, “then all is 
over! All a delusion which I have so long been in! A 
mere phantom! But what could I expect had_ she 
staid? lt is plain she is no human composition. But,” 
says I, “she felt like flesh, too, when 1 lifted her out 
at the door. I kad but little time for reflection, for in 
about ten minttes after she had left me in this mixture 
of grief and amazement, she alighted just by me on her 
feet.” 

Peter was in a transport and clasping her in his 
arms exclaimed. “Are you returned again, kind angel, 
to bless a wretch who can only be happy in adoring 
you!” In polite phrases she assured him that she had 
and was back to stay. Confesses Peter: “In this man- 
ner, exchanging mutual endearments and soft speeches 
hand in hand, we arrived at the grotto, where we sol- 
emnized our nuptials, without further ceremony than 
mutual solemn engagements to each other.” 


Peter’s winged love was named Youwarkee. She ex- 
plained her presence in this wise: “A parcel of us young 
people were upon a merry swangean round this arkoe, 
soaring up to extravagant heights and down again, 
when, pursued by one of my comrades, I descended 
almost to the trees, but as I mounted, she, overshooting 
me, brushed so stiffly against the upper part of my 
graundee, that I lost my bearing and fell heavily.” 
This was the beginning of Peter’s idyllic love affair. 
Youwarkee’s “graundee” was her winged attribute, with 
which she was born. The next summer brought them 
a “Yacom” as white as alabaster, and, upon examina- 
tion, Peter discovered that his son possessed the 
graundee, like his mother. Pedro grew a charming 
child. He could fly about in his twelfth month and 
spoke in his twentieth. Two other boys came along 
in the next three years. All thrived, nursed by their 
mother. Pedro, however, could not sustain long flights 
since his graundee was insufficient but his small broth- 
ers were fully equipped, as also were the sisters that 
came along in due course, 


One of the interesting chapters is a complete descrip- 
tion of the graundee which, however, requires too de- 
tailed an account to be given here. Peter explains 
that its ribs when closed are as pliable as the finest 
whalebone, but when extended, are as strong and stiff 
as bone. ‘“Tapering from the roots, and are broader 
or narrower, as best suits the places they occupy, and 
the stress they are put to, up to their points, which are 
almost as small as a hair. As soon as my wife 
had expanded the whole graundee, being upon plain 
ground, she stooped forward, moving with a heavy, 
wriggling motion at first, which put me in some pain 
for her; but after a few strokes, beginning to rise a 
little, she cut through the air like lightning, and was 
soon over the edge of the rock and out of my sight. 
It is the most amazing thing in the world to observe 
the large expansion of this graundee when open, and 
when closed (as it is all in a moment upon the person's 
descent) to see it set so close and compact to the 
DoUy “esumioutailerscan come up to it; and then the 
several ribs lie so justly disposed in the several parts, 
that instead of being, as one would imagine, a dis- 
advantage to the shape, they make the body and limbs 
look extremely elegant. Though these people 
in height, form and line greatly resemble the Euro- 
peans, there is yet this difference: their bodies are 
rather broader and flatter, and their limbs, though as 
long and well-shaped, are seldom so thick as ours; 
and this I observed generally in all I saw of them 
during a long time among them afterward; but their 
skin for beauty and fairness exceeds ours very much.” 


Isn’t Peter ingenuous as well as ingenious? and so 
simple, too, in his narrative. It is very convincing. 
The life they led in the fifteen years they were at the 
grotto I cannot follow here: it is a picture of con- 
nubial felicity and domestic happiness. Eight children 
had blessed this union. Of these Pedro had the partial 
graundee, Tommy, the second boy had it complete, 
Patty the eldest daughter, Hallycarnie (named after 
her aunt) and Sarah (after Peter's mother) were fully 
equipped, but Jemmy, David and Richard, the younger 
sons, were without it. Youwarkee gave her children 
daily lessons in skimming, sailing and flying as soon 
as they were old enough. Remarks their puzzled father: 
“T know not whether to call it swimming or sailing, 
for sometimes they would dart out of the air, as if 
they would fall on their faces into the lake, when, 
coming near the surface, they would stretch their legs 
in a horizontal position and, in an instant turn on 
their backs. Then you could see nothing from the 
bank, to all appearance, but a boat sailing along, the 
graundee rising at their head, feet and sides, so like 
the sides and end of a boat, that you could not discern 
the face or any part of the body. I own I often envied 
them this exercise,” admits poor Peter, a trifle dole- 
fully, “which they seemed to perform with more ease 
than I could shake my leg or stir an arm.” 

It was nearly a year after the advent of the youngest 
boy that Youwarkee determined to revisit her native 
land taking with her Tommy, Patty and Hallycarnie. 
In her prolonged absence Peter has a call from his 
brother-in-law, Quangrollart, who reassures him as to 
his wife’s safety and explains that she was waiting on 
her father to return with her. The reunion of You- 
warkee with her people is graphically described by 
Quangrollart, who after a day of rest flies back to 
Arndrummnstake. It is a most natural recital. After a 
year’s absence Youwarkee returns in great style and 
it appears that she is the daughter of Pendlehamby, a 
sort of provincial governor of the kingdom of Normn- 
bdsgrsutt of which King Georigetti is the ruler. It is 
a long flight, and the author is delightfully vague as 
to the geography. Invited to desert his grotto and 
return with his wife and family to her people’s country 
Peter devises a flying machine on which he is con- 
veyed, having eight supporting corners at which are 
stationed eight bearers, especially strong flyers (lasks) 
composing his bodyguard. Arrived safely there is a 


lively description of the customs of the country. Here 
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Peter puts down a rebellion and establishes Georigetti 
firmly on his throne to his deep gratitude. Twelve 
years Peter stays in his father-in-law’s country. As 
the children grew up they were well provided for and 
married into the best families. But with the death of 
his wife, Peter became homesick and designing a new 
air machine he is able to fly across the huge moun- 
tains to the southern coast of Southern America where 
his carriers, weakening, drop him into the ocean. He 
is rescued by a sailing vessel and conveyed to Eng- 
land, on this voyage home writing the story of his 
adventures. He dies the night the ship reaches her 
dock. A combination of Gulliver’s Travels, Robinson 
Crusoe and Baron Munchausen’s adventures is this 
singular story, but with none of the bombastics of the 


latter. It deserves a better reprint than the one of 
1844 and would afford capital illustrations. Here is 
opportunity for an enterprising publisher. S$. T. C. 


GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


MONG last Sunday’s spectacles for the edification 


of the public was a test of preparedness which 
demonstrated the value of the recently organized Vol- 
unteer Reserve Automobile Corps. The test was to 
demonstrate how rapidly troops and artillery can be 
transported by motor vehicles. An imaginary enemy 
was sighted off the coast of Half Moon Bay, and within 
less than two hours more than a hundred men and 
officers of the U. S. Coast Artillery had traveled thirty- 
eight miles with light artillery equipment. An hour 
later a 7-inch siege gun, weighing four tons, arrived on 
a motor truck. An optimistic reporter is satisfied that 
this would have been sufficient force “to withstand 
attack,” and the Examiner whose usual policy is to 
scare its readers with alarms of deplorable unprepared- 
ness soothes them with a headline over its account of 
the demonstration, “San Francisco ‘Saved’ By Soldiers 
In Rush Test.” Nevertheless, the Volunteer Automo- 
bile Corps is a valuable movement, and its usefulness is 
likely to spread throughout the country. This was the 
first experiment of the kind in the United States, and 
army offcers declare that it proved beyond doubt the 
necessity of such an organization. A full day’s march 
over the coast range was reduced to an hour and fifty 
minutes. The main trouble is that the United States 
numbers so many more automobiles than soldiers. 

*« 


San Francisco women do not weary in good works 
and develop refreshing ingenuity therein. Their lat- 
est and very successful scheme was to transform Union 
Square overnight into a Belgian market where almost 
everything from Sunday’s dinner to a Paris ball-gown 
from the wardrobe of any well known leader in so- 
ciety could be purchased from the fair hands of the 
amateur marketwomen. A number of sideshows en- 
livened the scene, the most popular of which proved a 
“movie” tent in which films depicting the B’lingumites 
out beagling and otherwise disporting themselves were 
shown. The promoters of the market handed over 
$7000 to the Belgian relief fund as the result of their 
day’s good work. ca 

Bishop Edwin H. Hughes of the Methodist Church 
is not likely to be able to discuss pugilism from per- 
sonal experience. He told the Y. M. C. A. the other 
day that he wouldn’t attend a prizefight if he were paid 
ten thousand dollars to do so, and he added that he 
thought it more manly to be one of the contestants 
than an onlooker. oe 

Exposition preservation schemes have received a big 
impetus in the last few days. William H. Crocker, the 
most energetic and public-spirited of financiers, 1s 
chairman of the citizens’ committee to finance the 
work of saving the Marina, and Mr. Crocker has a 
wonderful record of success in such undertakings. The 
necessary funds will be raised from the dividends of 
Exposition stockholders, and already the largest sub- 
scribers have assigned their stock to the Marina fund. 
The plan for the preservation of the Palace of Fine 
Arts which seemed to be languishing is now being made 
practical by generous subscriptions. Of the necessary 
$30,000 to keep the exhibition open another year, more 
than $10,000 was raised in three days, Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst leading with a donation of $2500. 

a - * 

Mayor Rolph appeased the anxieties of the Drama 
League and other Shakespearean students by naming 
a large committee to arrange for a fitting celebration 
of the Bard’s tercentenary. But when a devoted few 
of the committee met, their troubles began, and at 
this writing the committee is still debating what date 
to celebrate. The controversy was provoked by Rabbi 
Martin Meyer, who objected to April 23 as the date 
of Shakespeare’s death and maintained that May 4 
was the right date. Leo Cooper who used to conduct 
a school of acting in Los,Angeles was armed with an- 
other theory, arguing that April 23 was only the date 
according to the Gregorian calendar which was not in 
use three centuries ago. According to the Julian cal- 
endar tke real date was April 13. The members of the 
committee are still immersed in calendars. And this 
is not the only trouble besetting the Shakespeare cele- 
brators. The charming wife of the chief justice of the 
supreme court has been combing the city for a week 
to find a bust of the Bard, and, strangely enough her 
search has been unsuccessful. 

x OK O* 

Once more the project of bridging the bay is being 
discussed, but until the railroads are interested it is 
not likely to get further than discussion. A New York 
engineer has his pians for a bridge, 135 feet above the 
water, spanning the four miles between Oakland and 
this city. It would cost $22,000,000, and take four years 
to build. But the promoters figure that the tolls would 
make the investment pay for itself in fifteen years. It 
would be the biggest bridge in the world. 


Recently, a philanthropic supervisor fathered an ordi- 
nance proposing that the minimum wage for all city 
employes should be $3 a day. When the finance com- 
mittee went to work on the ordinance it was dis- 
covered that its passage would increase the city’s an- 
nual payroll about a million dollars, There are hun- 
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dr:ds of men on the payroll of the Board of Works 
whose average earnings are from $5 to $10.4 month: 
Scrutiny of the petitions for the recall of City Attor- 
ney Long has disclosed an amazing carelessness and 
worse. Of the ten thousand names on the petition the 
registrar declares six thousand were not those of regis- 
tered voters, and there are scores of forgeries. The 
petition nuisance is in a lair way to wear itself out. 


Next Tuesday will be duly celebrated as the tenth 
birthday of the new San Francisco. The Commercial 
Club is arranging a fete at the Exposition Auditorium, 
and the Merchants Exchange Club will give a banquet 
for 3000 members and guests. Rei. 

Ban Prancisco, April 12. 


CAMPAIGN TO PROTECT ROMANCE 


By Randolph Bartlett 
N response to an emergency call by the president, 


there was a full attendance at a special meeting of 
the Society for the Conservation of Romance this 
week. There was a simultaneous sound of several 
scores of sibilant sighs as the gavel sounded, and gentle 
readers turned down the corners of the pages of their 
copies of Sniffly Stories, Venetienne, Moony Tales, and 
other favorite publications, so they would know later 
which story they had been reading. The president’s 
face was grave, as she rose to address the gathering. 
Obviously, she had dire news to impart, and she stood 
silently looking over the assemblage for a dramatic 
moment, seemingly debating with herself, even yet, 
whether or not it might be better to permit the mem- 
bers to remain in ignorance of the latest peril which 
had arisen. She was a stern woman, hardened by long 
years of incessant leadership in the battle to protect 
Romance from its foes. Still, it was only toward such 
as would rob life of its joy that she felt bitterness, and 
she had only compassion for her followers. Her hesi- 
tation, however, was but momentary. Her duty was 
plain. 

“Ladies ot the Society for the Conservation of Ro- 
mance,” she said at last, “it is with the greatest regret 
that I have considered it necessary to call this emerg- 
ency meeting, but a foe has arisen more insidious than 
any in the past. With dismay we have contempiated 
the rise of George Bernard Shaw and Theodore Dreiser, 
in drama and fiction, the gradual elimination of the 
happy ending from theatrical productions, and even 
from motion pictures, and the growth of the suffrage 
movement. With consternation we have witnessed the 
increase in divorce and the decrease in sweetness oi 
the sweet girl graduate. Of the eugenics and birth 
control propaganda I cannot speak. My heart is too 
full. But all these are as nothing to the problem which 
now confronts us, and which will be presented to you 
by an authority on the subject, Miss Venus Minerva 
Jones, of the Society for the Protection of Artists’ 
Models. Ladies—Miss Jones.” 

There was a tentative flutter of applause as Miss 
Jones came forward, modified by the oppressive feel- 
ing which the president had instilled into their sensi- 
tive hearts. This foreboding was emphasized by the 
fact that Miss Venus Minerva Jones was very beauti- 
ful. If such as she were discovering Romance to be 
on the wane, what was to become of the Average 
Woman? But they were permitted little time for spec- 
ulation, for in a clear voice Miss Jones began address- 
ie them: 

“TIT am an artist’s model—lI think I may say without 
fear of contradiction that [ am a very beautiful model. 
I do not say this in a boasting spirit, but to call your 
attention to the fact that lam im a»position to speak 
with knowledge. For several years 1 was in great de- 
mand among painters and sculptors, not merely be- 
cause [ am beautiful, but because I have a very cold 
disposition. They all made love to me, some of them 
ardently, some lyrically, some tempestuously, and 
many very crudely; but I repulsed them all, and was, 
therefore, all the more popular. It retained the spirit 
of Romance without which art cannot endure. Scores 
of artists cherished hopeless passions for me, and we 
were all very happy. Of late, things have changed, 
and only within the last few weeks have I begun to 
understand. 

“In an endeavor to learn the secret of my waning 
popularity [ began visiting the art exhibitions, and final- 
ly the awful truth began to dawn upon me. In rooms 
where formerly there hung such Romantic canvases ais 
‘Portrait of a Beautiful Woman,’ ‘Madonna and Child,’ 
‘Girl with Roses,’ ‘The Betrothal,’ and so on, what do 
we find? Listen to the titles! ‘Nature Symbolized,’ 
‘Human Mountains, “Arm Organization in Blue- 
Green, ‘Color Vibrations in Tunnel, ‘Heat of Boat 
_Fngines, ‘Expression of a Silk Gown’—shall I go on? 
(Groans and “Noes.”) What is the consequence? No 
longer is beautiful woman the artist’s model, but in- 
stead he employs a copy of the third book of Euclid 
azd a dye factory catalogue. Instead of painting a 
scantily clad young woman picking daisies in a meadow, 
he portrays a purple engine with a Navajo rug as a 
background. 

“Yet there are a few which still put human figures 
into their pictures, but what sort of human figures, I 
ask you? Do we gaze upon the fathomless eyes, 
luscious lips, and tempting forms that charmed us 
yesteryear? Not so. A straight line is a leg (I ask 
pardon for my plain speech, but I speak in terms of 
art), a shapeless mass is a torso, a bulb igea. neck, 
and anything at all 1s a head and tace. Dhink™you.the 
artist employs a human model for these figures? No. 
Deliberately he draws upon his memory, and anyone 
who has tried to collect money from an artist knows 
how bad their memories are. Of a truth the day of 
the artist’s model is swiftly passing, if, indeed, it has 
not already passed. 

“T interviewed an artist who formerly had employed 
and made love to me, about it. He said, ‘The times 
have changed. If we want to be down to date, we must 
imitate Cezanne. That is the word that has been given 
out.’ So you see, that is what we are facing—Cezanne. 


LOS ANGELES 


I ask you—did Cezanne ever paint a picture of a pretty 
girl waiting for her sweetheart, with a look of wistful 
sadness on her face? No. To imitate him, the less 
one knows about the human torm, the better, and so 
the artist’s model is doomed. 


“But I do not come to you today to appeal merely on 
behalf of us models. We can take care of ourselves. 
Tle increasing, shail I say frankness, of the modes, 
has produced a demand for comely cloak models. But 
in the name of Romance, I call upon you to consider 
this situation and its inevitable consequences. For as 
the paintings go, so go the Christmas calendars, the 
Valentines, the tooth paste advertisements and the 
soap souvenirs. In the course of time, the rooms of 
our men friends will be embellished not with chromos 
of Lillian Russell and Geraldine Farrar, but with dia- 
crams of railway trains and gas engines in rainbow 
hues. Their ideal of beauty will cease to be a girl in 
a one-piece bathing suit, and become a colored draw- 
ing from an architect’s office. As a logical result, they 
will come to look upon love as a theory of atomic 
vibration and marriage as a parallelogram.” 


At this point Miss Venus Minerva Jones was over- 
come with emotion, and retired precipitately, with her 
face in her handkerchief. The secretary hurried to 
her side with a smelling-salts bottie and a powder rag, 
while the younger members of the society wept openly. 
The president, inured by her long experience to pain- 
ful situations, alone retained perfect control of her- 
self, and stepped into the breach. 


“You have heard this terrible statement of the presi- 
dent of the Society for the Protection of Artists’ 
Models,” she said, in steady tones. “But it goes stil! 
further. If the artist’s model 1s to disappear what, I 
ask you, is to become of Romance in fiction? Whence 
will come the heroines for the stories in Moony Tales 
and Sniffly Stories? Where will the author find in- 
spiration for our favorite fiction, dealing with the life 
of the pure Bohemian girl who is sought out and 
married by the millionaire who admired the picture 
painted of her by the artist who paid her starvation 
wages to get her into his power? The problem strikes 
deeper than the economic one of employment of these 
sweet young women, far deeper than the superficial 
one of pictures; it strikes the very foundation of 
literature, the last bulwark of Romance. And through 
literature it attacks the vital things of life itself. Now 
is the time for our genius to assert itself. All our prev- 
ious efforts have been mere skirmishes. The great 
battle is at hand, and we must face it unflinchingly. 
The meeting is now open for suggestions from the 
members.” 


Half a dozen women were on their feet immediately: 

“IT move we boycott modern art,’ they chorused. 

After each of them had apotogized to each of the 
others and the president had restored order, she ob- 
served: 

“To make such a boycott effective we must know to 
what extent our members patronize art. I should be 
glad to hear from any extensive buyers of pictures.” 

There was a slight pause, and then a young woman 
in pale blue with pink trimming, rose and said gush- 
ingly: 

“T bought the sweetest picture at Johnnabakers last 
week. It was marked down from $3 to $2.76. It was 
the dearest—” 

The president interrupted her: “I mean original paint- 
ings,” she said. 

“Oh,” said Miss Blue-and-Pink, and subsided. Then 
there was a long silence. 

“If we do not buy pictures we cannot boycott them,” 
the practical president remarked. 

“How would it do for all of ws®to write letters to 
the newspapers about it?” one member asked. 

“Would they be printed?” another asked. 

“Yes, if you sien them ‘Old Subserther; = 
dent assured her. 

“Don’t you think we might have a parade?’ was 
asked. 

“No.” The president was firm. “We must not be 
modern, whatever happens. We must on all occasions 
be womanly, and never adopt militant methods.” 

There was another long pause. Then the president 
spoke, from the depth of her knowledge of human 
nature: 

“From what I have read of this modern art move- 
ment, in preparation for the present meeting, it seems 
to me that these young men have united to paint this 
kind of picture for the purpose of puzzling the public. 
They think if they can keep people from understanding 
what they are doing, or pretending to do, they will be 
popular. My suggestion is that we attend these ex- 
hibitions, and go from canvas to canvas, admiring, 
praising, and exclaiming, ‘How beautiful!’, ‘wonderfull’, 
‘Isn't that marvelously mental?’ This will so disconcert 
the painters that they will give up their attempt at 
elusiveness. There are a few phrases we must be sure 
to use frequently. We must speak of the fine organi- 
zation, the emotional synthesis, the original juxtaposi- 
tion of spiritual essence, and the novel evocation of 
vibratery influences. These are always good. 

“Then, in addition to this, we must always wear the 
latest styles in gowns and hats, with the most striking 
color combinations. This is a hard task for me to pro- 
pose to the defenders of Romance, but the end justifies 
the means. If we garb ourselves thus, it will seem 
quite as if we ourselves were the models for the pic- 
tures, and this, combined with exuberant praise, will 
: am assured, drive these misguided men back into the 
mucient and honorable paths of art and Romance.” 

The assemblage rose as one woman, cheered, and the 
members went forth gallantly to do as they were hid- 
den. 


New York, April 10, 1916. 


the presi- 


Here’s a little study in efficiency: Practically all stew- 
pans are made with but one projecting point for pour- 


ing out their contents. To use this spout the pan 
must be held in the right hand, but at least three 
times out of four it would be more convenient to hold 
it in the left hand: 
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LOS ANGELAN PURSUING CULT OF MARS 


By Cyril H. Bretherton 

I MUST tender.the usual apologies for the delay 

that has occurred in the writing of this letter. It 
should properly be entitled “Breaking Into the British 
Army,’ but 1f I gave you a really truthful account of 
my adventures this letter would undoubtedly be con- 
fiscated as having a tendency to comfort and encourage 
the enemy. I will therefore touch but lightly on what 
is really a very thriiling subject. Suffice to say then 
that I am that meanest of creatures, to wit No. 7559 in 
the 2nd Battalion of the 28th Middlesex, the distin- 


guished corps that harborea Leonard Cooke and still 
rejoices in Neville Woodcock and (strangely enough) 
an Englishman named Stewart, who was on the Wash- 
ington Herald just before my time. Woodcock is still 
with us and conducted my first drill. (He has a 
“stripe’!) He makes a very smart soldier though he 
does get off an occasional Americanism that mystifies 
the natives. 

I must say that for the modest remuneration of a 
bob a day His Majesty expects one to do quite a bit 
of work, not to mention the indignity of being blas- 
phemed at by schoolboys with the mother’s milk still 
running down their chins. However, it is all part of 
the game. Our parade ground is in Regent’s Park and 
may best be described as a large body of men sur- 
rounded entirely by nurse maids. There we perform 
the most harassing evolutions while seven separate 
N: C. O.’s all bellow “Lef’ Ri’, Lef’ Ri, UVef, Ri) am 
seven different times and the company commander 
stamps on the daffodil beds and asks us what the 
blankety blank we think we are up to. Then of course 
there are many lectures, most of them quite interest- 
ing, rotite marches, night operations and other forms 
of amusement. But in reality all these things are 
merely adjuncts to the principal business of the British 
soldier which is cleaning his buttons. When the his- 
tory of the present war is written it will be found that 
nearly all of the offensive operations undertaken by 
the British forces have failed because at the critical 
moment someone—a division or a corps or the neces- 
sary artillery—failed to arrive. And though history 
probably will not record the fact you can take it from 
me that the division or whatever it was had been halted 
by the roadside at some convenient spot to have its 
buttons inspected and go through the time-hallowed 
business of forming fours. It is a positive fact that 
punctuality is absolutely non-existent in the British 
army except for the unfortunate “Tommy” who gets 
beans if he is a minute late on parade. Otherwise, 
nothing ever starts when it is supposed to, not be- 
cause the company or squad is not there but because 
some bonehead has suddenly pounced upon it and ts 
examining its buttons or making it turn to the right 
by numbers. 

Well, I think that is enough about the British army, 
at least for one letter. It is quite a healthy life even 
if it is strenuous. It is surprising what a number of 
men who have joined the corps latterly are from 
“furrin’ parts.” In a small party of men who went out 
last week on a map-making expedition, there were be- 
sides myself a man from Cuba, another from Sumatra, 
one from Venezuela, one from Chili and three from 
the Argentine. One of the latter, by the way, is a 
brother of Mrs. Lawton of San Gabriel. 

Many interesting things have happened since I wrote 
last but I do not know that I can comment on them 
more intelligently than anyone else (except Mr. Harry 
Carr). The German failure at Verdun is serious for 
them. How much of a failure it was you can under- 
stand when [ tell you that there were behind Verdun 
in addition to the French troops 150,000 British with 
innumerable batteries of heavy artillery, none of which 
fired a single shot. But it is chiefly a failure because 
it has not compelled the Allies to change their plans 
for a heavy joint offensive on all fronts in May, because 
it has not saved the German war loan from being a 
failure and because it has not saved the situation in 
the Balkans. 

For one reason or another, doubtless a good one, 
our military authorities seem more than ever convinced 
that Germany will, as a last desperate measure, attempt 
an invasion of England. At least they have made ex- 
tensive preparations to meet one. It would be one 
great and glorious and final “strafe” but there would 
be no survivors to tell the tale or collect the iron 
crosses from the All-Highest. 

Politically, the government seems to be growing 
weaker and I doubt if it will survive until the con- 
clusion of the war. The politicians are still at each 
others’ throats, of course. Meanwhile, ali the gallant: 
fellows who rushed forward to attest under the Derby 
scheme are discovering that they are indispensible in 
the tape-and-tripe industries or that they have con- 
scientious objections to shedding blood. I wonder if 
any of them have a conscientious objection to cleaning 
buttons! All impartially accuse the government of be- 
traying them. 

J had an interesting interview last week with Sir 
Frederick Smith, the attorney general, in reference to 
the blockade and kindred papers. I will tell you about 
if in my next letter. Just now I am too weary to begin 
upon the delicate task of quoting anybody. 

Talking of interviews, I notice that a person named 
Jellicoe has been airing his views for the benefit of 
the readers of the Tribune. The jellicoe person was a 
New Zealand attorney who left there in some haste 
and came to London where he succeeded in getting 
called to the bar before they discovered why he had 
left the Antipodes so hurriedly. If he ever returns to 
London he will have to face disbarment proceedings, so 
no doubt he will continue for some time to enjoy the 
companionship of the Los Angeles publisher. 

I have received two copies of The Graphic and ob- 
served with concern that my first letter to you was 
censored. I hope they will deal kindly with subsequent 
instalments. 

London, March 24, 1916. 
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By Alice Harriman 





ERHAPS, at no time does one Jong to know more 


of ethnology and its lore than when one’s atten- 
tion is first called to the pre-historic ruins in Central 
America, notably in Yucatan. Once populous cities 
have been found there, whose temples and pyramids, 
palaces and monoliths, are still sufficiently in evidence 
to make one marvel at the affluence of their art; and 
the palpable advance of the Mayas beyond the savage. 
Coming peoples are visioned, but those embedded in 
the amber of the past are studied. These Central 
American records of pre-historic times, civilizations 
and ideals, go to prove that we are but the latest 
branch of the genealogical tree whose roots reach into 
“untapped reservoirs” and whose growth is perpetual. 


It is not given to many to view personally these re- 
mains of a vanished race or to get their viewpoint of 
life at close range; therefore, in no one thing has the 
Panama-California Exposition been more successful 
than in aiding us to see what the Mayas accomplished 
—and who they were. The Central American civiliza- 
tions flourished long before Ferdinand and Isabella lis- 
tened to the insistent Genoese; long before Jesus of 
Nazareth taught in Jerusalem’s beautiful temple. Per- 
haps, even before Pericles roused the Athenians to 
civic betterment, or before the famous frieze of the 
Parthenon was placed. The ambitious plan of the 
Panama-California Exposition called for the hitherto 
unattempted. Particularly, did the directors wish to 
show the ancient American life,—especially in Central 
America—the wealth of archeological treasure lying 
under the tropic sun of Yucatan. They felt it a 
fortuitous time to exploit this hitherto unguessed 
American life——its advanced ideals, its religion, and its 
art. They commissioned artists to paint the glowing 
colors and wonderful opulence of the “temple cities” 
of Quirigua, Copan, Palenque, Tikal, Uzmal, and 
Chichen Itza. And it was done! 


Models of temples and palaces were ordered; replicas 
of altars, and monoliths drawn to scale, as well as 
reproductions of sculptured shafts and zoomorphic 
figures far too heavy to be transported from their long 
abiding place in ooze and slime. And it was done! 
And the vision grew, What more would increase the 
value of the exhibit? The Great Turtle of Quirigua! 


It took many months for the facsimile of that curious 
work of art, with all its richness of execution, breadth 
of conception, and beauty of design, to be completed. 
But it was done! Another monument took still longer 
to duplicate. A shaft, the original stone approximat- 
ing fifty tons, stands in the rotunda of the California 
building to show us how puny we are, depending on 
modern appliances as we do to quarry, to carve, to 
transport from quarry to location. We gaze at this 
replica, realizing that the Mayas had nothing but the 
crudest of tools and appliances—and marvel that they 
did so wonderful a thing. “The Queen,” still another 
copy, shows finer workmanship than any other yet 
found in the temple cities, and it was probably the 
last monument set up at Quirigua. 


These cities, temples, shrines, altars, and monoliths 
indicate a feeling profoundly religious—a race attempt- 
ing to render imperishable its highest conceptions of 
religion and art. As we study the interesting series 
we seek explanation, as have thousands of others. Who 
built these cities? Who carved these monuments? 
What genius led a race this upward struggle—from 
nomadic existence to the complexity of urban lifer 
Wliat ideal, dim at first, but growing in nobility, di- 
verted the attention of myriads of people from the 
natural things of the forest, the Jungle, the rivers, and 
the sky; from harrying the weak and exalting the 
brave; what diverted them from that, to the building 
of these magnificent temples where they worshipped 
gods unknown to any other land? What sort of 
people were they? 


No man living can say with certainty: “Thus they 


were.” Ruins and carvings are practically the only 
biographies of this departed race; hieroglyphic records 
the keystone of the arch of their existence. Those 
hieroglyphics! “Would that we couitd decipher them!” 
has been the cry of many a despairing student. What 
history they would unfold; what cryptic messages 
convey. Painting gives conventional, literal, or imag- 
inative images. “Its very vagueness,’ says Barrett 
Wendell, ‘makes . these images elusively, mysteri- 
ously intelligible to whoever had felt the experience 
that gave them birth. But words,’ he goes on to say, 
“are neither imitative, like lines and colors, nor inevit- 
able as the strains of music. Essentially, their mean- 
ing is as arbitrary as that of the letters by which we 
have agreed to symbolize them. We have only to 
glance at any obvious monument of antiquity, to feel 
the difference between the intelligible plastic form in 
which imperial power was expressed, and the puzzling 
obscurity of even the simplest inscription phrased in 
terms no longer used by human beings.” 


The directors of the Panama-California Exposition 
felt that Mr. Wendell’s words are peculiarly true of 
the Maya hieroglyphics. The “key” to the Babylonian 
and the Egyptian records have been discovered. Not 
so the key to the Yacatecos. Their strange symbols, 
sO pregnant to those who carved them, are unintelligible 
to us who have not yet learned their meaning. ‘“Arbi- 
trary, intelligible only to those whom chance or effort 
has made masters of them, these words (hieroglyphics) 
which are employed to express the lasting meaning 
of life vary with every language which human beings 
have grown to use.” Thus Mr. Wendell. “According 
as we know language or not, then, literature is either 
the most familiar of arts or the most unmeaning.” Not 
only were the promotors of the exhibit ignorant of the 
inscribed history of these Mayas, but of the people 
themselves. Practically, all the knowledge we possess 
of these Greeks of America consists of the facts that 
they were a prosperous race, and blessed with large 
surplus wealth which they used to support artists 
sculptors, painters, architects, and engineers who 
brought to fruition the ideas conceived. But who were 
the Mayas? What manner of men were they? What 
did they look like? Was their Pericles a master- 
type? Their Delphic oracle—who was she? Who 
their Phidias? Despair! 


Then a woman’s intuition was sought,—the intuition 
that at times leaps splendidly into abysmal void, and re- 
turns, saying, “This is what you sought!’ To Jean 
Beaman Cook-Smith came the vision,—to her must be 
given unstinted glory; for her sculptured figures of the 
Mayas show a new type of men and women, like the 
flower of all races in that they are splendidly, perfectly, 
classically human; but here resemblance ends; they are 
distinct, different from all others. She shows the Mayas 
at work, at play, in their temples, and in their religious 
rites. The working men, the quarries, the builders, the 
ball players; all are fashioned with thought, with aban- 
don; one can almost hear the labored breathings and 
the sharp word of command. 


These figures are in panels on a frieze that runs 
above the replicas and paintings of ancient Yucatecos 
‘art and architecture. Mrs Smith conceived splendid 
visions and brought them into manifestation. Low 
relief is so very satisfying when successfully achieved; 
and the calm, the straightforward sympathy, the dark 
brows, the hauteur of priesthood that Mrs. Smith has 
made evident in her many figures, merits Keats’ truism, 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever, 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness. 


One feels, as he studies these Maya workmen, that 
they have not passed “into nothingness.” So cleverly 
has the sculptor given the illusive impression in pre- 
senting these strangers of an obliterated country and 
of a long-past cvcle, that one feels he is gazing at a 


people whom he once knew; he remembers the time 
he then lHved; and recognizes the surroundings as 
though wakened from a dream. 


The grandeur of the tombs 
We have imagined for the mighty dead, 


speaks from the panels representing the exaltation of 
virginal, religious ecstacy, as a procession of chosen 
maidens go to the Sacred Well, or cenote. The proces- 
sion passes along the paved causeway beyond the 
temple at Chichen Itza to the vine-draped well of 
death. This part of the frieze compels long study and 
unbounded praise. As the girls pace slowly, in the early 
morning light, toward the Sacred Well, some show 
resignation, others ecstacy, rapture, serenity—none is 
fearful. When they come to the brink they peer shud- 
deringly into the jade-green water so far below, but 
none hesitates when the final invocation is given and 
the last prayer is made. One by one they take the 
fatal leap—and all is still, At midday the survivor, if 
such there be, will be taken from the water by awed 
watchers and carried to the temple. When she revives, 
she goes, silent, glorified, to the waiting lord of the 
city on his tiger-headed throne,—she, the miraculously 
saved, the holy one, the oracle of her people! 

Mrs. Smith’s frieze is the more remarkable in that 
she had practically no word painting to assist her in 
modeling the forms carrying out the plans of whoever, 
as ruler, 


Rode on the crest of a splendid wave. 


Perhaps, this ruler but executed the commands of the 
priests; for all that is left of these amazing cities plain- 
ly show their subservience to the religion of that time. 
In Mrs. Smith’s work, whether in the panels showing 
the religious ceremonies, the games, or the various 
forms of laborious toil, the strength and beauty of 
their inspiration is accentuated by her sympathetic and 
skillful treatment of the subject. In her work, nor in 
the original workmanship of the past, is there trace of 
any individual standing above her fellows; unless one 
might except the lord of the city. There majesty and 
aloofness sit enthroned! 

Classic in ancient American feeling, in her reverent 
conception of the religious fervor of the Mayas, Mrs. 
Smith, in this most fascinating and satisfying showing 
of a long-perished race, impels the conviction that 
there is but one purpose, one Truth, running through 
and unifying all religions and all races. 


The Individualist 
His way is not yours? Nor, perhaps, is it mine, 
Nor the man’s we approve or shun; 
His way is all His, till the finishing line 
Of the book of his life is done; 
The leaves may be blotted, the words be erased, 
And a page may be torn away 
But that, of Himself, which may not be effaced 
Will be left with the things that stay. 


We think of him, not as a part of the throng 

That is bartered, and bought, and sold; 

We question him not of the “right” or the “wrong” 
That is cast in the button-mold; 

His soul has been one that’s contested the way 
Through defeats which but few may know, 

And found the bright gleam in the storm-riven day, 
And the gold in the sunset’s glow. 


The dew on the flower, the lilt of a song, 
Are his treasures to love and keep; 
The hurt of a heart or the sting of a wrong 
Finds his sympathy broad and deep; 
A loiterer, spendthrift of earth-given time, 
But a drudge if the Fates demand, 
A power—Himself! that, in whatever clime, 
We come never to understand. 
IAS EL BOKRTER PITIS 
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Several Pertinent Queries 

How did Otheman Stevens raise the price of a ticket 
back to Los Angeles? The Examiner star reporter is 
home again, after doing war correspondent duty along 
the border. Joe Timmons of the local Examiner, also 
has been on the same firing line. Just a few days ago, 
it is said, a telegram was received at the Examienr of- 
fice from Otheman in El Paso reading, ‘Just met Joe 
Timmons. He borrowed forty dollars of me. Send me 
all the money in the world.” Now, the question is, or 
rather the questions are, did Otheman think he would 
need all the money in the world after meeting Joe? 
Did the Examiner send him a sufficient portion of the 
money in the world to pay expenses home, or did they 
come out of the forty Otheman passed over to Joe? 





He Left Rent for His Chair 


Economy is the watchword on the Express-Tribune 
and J look to see Fellow Publisher Earl adopt the sug- 
gestion that J hear was made by B. A. Piatt, a dis- 
gruntled copyreader to whom the customs of the Ex- 
press office did not appeal. Piatt, who is an old Cin- 
cinnati newspaper man, was employed a few weeks ago 
as a copyreader on the post meridian Earl sheet and to 
his surprise discovered that employes of the paper are 
expected to buy their own lead pencils. Contributions, 
or assessments, are, it seems, taken on certain speci- 
fied days, in order that the pencils may be purchased in 
quantities. As the story goes, Piatt stood this imposi- 
tion, as he regarded it, for a few weeks and then chose 
contribution day to quit. As he was walking away 
from the copy desk he threw a quarter into the pencil 
fund box. “What is that for?’ he was asked. “Rent 
for my chair,’ came back the reply and others on the 
Express force are quaking lest Piatt has created a 
precedent. 





When the Cerberus Slept 


“Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad” 
never had a better exemplification than in the case of 
Supervisor Norton the other day, when this ardent re- 
former became so excited in an argument over the cost 
of feeding county prisoners that he signed, without ex- 
amination, a pile of warrants that lay on the desk be- 
fore him. Among them was one for $8,000 for use in 
prosecution of David Caplan for the Times dynamit'ng, 
and another of $10,000 for the district attorney’s office, 
both items of a nature which Norton has refused, for 
a twelvemonth to approve. The day following this un- 
guarded use of his name by the supervisor, the oratory 
which he used to express his opinion of whoever had 
“put up a job on him’ was awesome in its intensity, 
but the other members of the board smilingly declined 
to consent to a withdrawal of the warrants. Perhaps, 
the best joke of the entire affair lies in the fact that 
Supervisor Hamilton intended to vote with Norton 
against allowing the $10,000 for the district attorney’s 
office, but when he saw Norton’s name signed to the 
demand, quietly affixed his own, without comment, 
thinking that unanimity among the board members 
would be not only a novel but an advisable thing on 
this one occasion. 


What Rumor Declares 


Is it true, as I have heard, that William Randolph 
Hearst is $2,000 poorer because of a headline error 
made in the Examiner one day last week? It was no 
small error, nor small headline either, since it reached, 
if I remember correctly, across the eight columns of 
the front page of the Examiner and was to the effect 
that an “ex-convict’ had been arrested on a charge of 
threatening the life of a pretty girl student of the Unt- 
versity of Southern California. The head should have 
read, as the story did, “ex-student,” but someone blun- 
dered and gossip has it that the wise Max Ihmsen set- 
tled with the young man in question for $2,000 in cold 
cash. 


Celts Get a “Hand” 

Few of us realized, until we either heard or were told 
of Jackson A, Graves’ interesting address Tuesday 
evening before the Celtic Club, what an active part the 
Celts took in the early history of Los Angeles as an 
American town. Judge Graves told how be was wel- 
comed to Los Angeles by a Celtic cab driver named 
Hewitt who, the following day, was sent to San Quen- 
tin for poisoning horses. But, the judge hastened to 
show, not all the Celts were in Hewitt’s class and 
among the leading citizens of early and present days 
who were likewise clansmen he enumerated Stephen 
M. White, Daniel Desmond, Samuel C. Foy, Thomas 
Copley, George W. Burton, Don Mateo Keller, E. F. 
Spence, William R. Rowland, Thomas A. Rowan, 
Bishops Montgomery, Conaty and Glass, E, L. Do- 
heny. William Mulholland, John T. Gaffey and others 
egually well known. It was a most happy occasion, at 
which Dr. Walter Lindley presided with his customary 
suavity. Others who spoke were Dr. Norman Bridge 
and former Congressman James McLachlan of Pasa- 


dena. 





Suggestion for the Palace 

Last week I mentioned the distress which seems to 
have overtaken several of the large hotels of San Fran- 
cisco. How acute has become the situation may be 


judged from a startling suggestion which I find in the 
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San Francisco Hotel News, credited to Rome Miller, a 
successful hotel man, who, when approached for a plan 
to relieve the situation at the famous old Palace, is 
credited with having said: “I would add several stories, 
enlarge it to 1500 rooms and baths, and placard it atop 
the whole-block sky-scraper roof with a white and 
electric sign that could be read from Salt Lake City to 
Honolulu: ‘A Room With a Bath for a Dollar-and-a- 
Half.” From a commercial standpoint that idea is 
not a bad one, considering the hub-like site of the 
Palace, so close to the ferry, but I wait with anxiety to 
hear what San Francisco will say to this proposed 
invasion of the exclusiveness of its noted hostelry. 
However, just such a revolutionary change of policy 
as that is, I hear, within the range of possibility at the 
Palace in the mear future: 





Tip to the Wise 

To the attention of Frank Wiggins I would call the 
danger which Los Angeles now faces of losing its title 
as ‘the best advertised city in America.” We seem be- 
hind hand in adopting the craze for posters which is 
sweeping over the country, those gaudy, but withal 
artistic, presentations of a phase of a city’s activities, 
which may be displayed in large sizes in railway sta- 
tions and hotel lobbies and in small editions may be 
pasted on the backs of letters or in collections belong- 
ing to small boys. The design, usually, is an official 
one, I believe( adopted by a*city or a commercial 
body. The east has become accustomed to seeing Cali- 
fornia posters of recent months, because of the exposi- 
tions, and now that one of the big shows is closed, Los 
Angeles might well supply the deficiency. Monev could 
as well be spent, 1t seems, in awarding a suitable prize 
for an official Los Angeles poster, as in paying for 
“booster songs.” 





Setting a Fine Example 


Surely Dr. J. H. McBride of Pasadena is not half- 
hearted in his belief in military preparedness, for the 
decidedly active man of 67 has set an example for his 
younger brothers in the profession by enrolling for 
the military camp to be held at Monterey next sum- 
mer. Dr. McBride is a living demonstration of the 
unwisdom of attempting to set a hard and fast rule 
which will limit the activities of a man. He is past 
the age when officers of the United States army are 
retired, yet he is just about to embark on his military 
education and that he will prove one of the aptest 
civilian pupils at Monterey is not to be doubted. It 
is encouraging to see that the army department, in 
planning the camp, is making provisions for men like 
Dr. McBride, in abrogating its original 50-year limit 
by including a special course of instruction for men 
past that age, the work to be mostly in camp duties, 
the quartermaster’s department and intelligence work. 
Dr. McBride is one of the most noted of Southern Cal- 
ifornia physicians and his action is sure to be felt in 
encouraging enrollment for the camp. 





Here’s Your “Rheumatiz” Cure 

Bee stings are good for rheumatism. How many of 
my readers remember that old idea and are inclined 
now, in the light of more abundant scientific knowl- 
edge, to term it a superstition? But N. L. Brinker tells 
me belief in this homely, but hardly harmless, remedy 
is not so regarded in every quarter. Out at the Brinker 
home on Mt. Washington Drive there are kept two 
“stands” of bees which supply the table with home- 
grown honey. One day about a month ago a woman 
accompanied by her little boy called at the Brinker 
place and informed the head of the house that she was 
“anxious to be stung.” N. L. called his son Tom to 
do the stinging, as he, himself, did not care to attempt 
the cure and Tom seems more in the good graces of 
the bees. The woman was conducted to the hives, 
where she bared her arms and neck and allowed the 
bees to inoculate her arms, neck and face. The other 
day Tom Brinker received a letter from his “patient” 
assuring him that she had been remarkably helped by 
this old time remedy. I am privileged to publish the 
story only on provision that I expressly announce that 
the Brinker bees are not for rent for medicinal pur- 
poses and that this is in nowise to be considered a 
free advertisement. 





May be Non Compos Mentis 

Country club people, particularly those of Los An- 
geles, Midwick and Annandale, should be bracing them- 
selves to withstand the shock of a wild-eyed sensation 
which I am told is soon to “break”—to use newspaper 
parlance—in exclusive circles hereabouts. As the story 
goes, almost any day now there may be legal action 
taken to have declared mentally incompetent a certain 
supposedly estimable gentleman of considerable wealth 
and social standing, a man who has sons and sons-in- 
law not unknown to fame on the golf links and who 
has been, himself, noted for business sagacity. For 
further details apply to the papers in which a concern 
bearing this gentleman’s name is a heavy advertiser. 
You will not get them. 





New York’s Contrasting Gayety 

After the sadness and seriousnes of Paris and the 
subdued lights of London, the merriment and blatant 
prosperity of New York came as a striking contrast, 
Mrs. Julia W. Henshaw tells me. The brilliant Cana- 
dian author has just returned from Europe and is now 
in Los Angeles lecturing in behalf of Red Cross work. 
Mr. Henshaw, his wife states, is now chief recruiting 
officer for western Canada. 





Practical Propaganda Work 

Single Taxers are not backward about coming for- 
ward in advancing their doctrines. Their latest move is 
a most commendable one, the presentation through 
the Single Tax League of Los Angeles and the Joseph 
Fels Fund Commission of Cincinnati to the Los An- 
geles Public Library of twenty-four copies each of three 
of Henry George’s leading books, “Progress and Pov- 
ertv.”’ “Soctal Problems” and “the Land Question.” 
This substantial addition to the library’s economic sec- 
tion enables Librarian Everett R. Perry to anticipate 
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in a measure the revival of interest in taxation of land 
values which is manifesting itself generally through- 
out the country. The books will be found in the branch 
libraries, as well as in the main building. The league 
has also presented the libraries of Polytechnic and 
Manual Arts high schools with copies of these books, 
and announces that it stands ready to give copies to 
any public school or other free circulating library in 
Los Angeles. Truly, this is propaganda of a systematic 
sort! 
Felicitations to a Fellow Publisher 

My congratulations to Preston McKinney upon the 
remarkably fine showing his Los Angeles Apparel Ga- 
zette 1s making of late. I regard the April issue as one 
of the best examples of trade journals that I have ever 
seen in this region, notable not alone for the excellent 
reading matter presentd, but for the nature of the ad- 
vertising it carries. In this particular number two 
pages are devoted to an advertisement of print goods, 
on each of which there has been mounted 91 small 
samples of material, each placed in its exactly cor- 
rect spot. That is the sort of copy no publisher rel- 
ishes handling, mistakes are too easy, but in this case 
the result is so satisfactory as to attract the attention 
even of a layman. Preston is another of my old Daily 
News boys who are making good. 








Manager Wilkes’ Clever Idea 

Wilhelmina Wilkes, that talented Los Angeles girl 
who is now directing the Wilkes stock company in 
Tacoma, has hit upon a clever idea of making the 
Shakespearean tercentenary celebration popular in the 
northern city. For the last week of this month the 
Wilkes company is to put on “Romeo and Juliet” with 
speaking parts taken by the regular members of the 
company, but with the minor roles in the hands of 
prominent people of Tacoma and with mobs composed 
of the social elect. It is an idea which might he well 
applied in Los Angeles. 


Heated Air “News” 

This week the scene of negotiations for that fifty 
million (or is it five hundred million?) dollar movie- 
merger seems to have shifted to Los Angeles, and 
rightfully, too, for it is here that the products are 
made over which eastern corporation presidents are 
dickering. Purely by coincidence, if we are to believe 
the gentlemen involved, there have gathered in Los 
Angeles within the last few days H. E. Aitken, presi- 
dent of the Triangle concern; Samuel Goldfish, head 
of the Lasky company; Adolph Zukor of the Famous 
Players and H. B. Smithers of a New York banking 
firm widely known-as backers of the movies. The 
gentlemen displayed a remarkable unanimity about fre- 
quenting the Alexandria and did not seem to have lost 
their powers of speech when they met in secluded 
corners of the lobby, but, individually and collectively, 
they manifested surprise that the papers should con- 
sider their presence here of sufficient import to send 
the hotel reporters around for interviews. Any pend- 
ing consolidation of the vast, huge, stupendous, gigan- 
tic enterprises they represented was unknown to them, 
they intimated—an excellent manner of getting plenty 
of publicity, as witness this item. However, when the 
expected merger announcement does come, I hope it 
will be couched in language which we may be able to 
accept at somewhere near face value. Marc Klaw was 
right, when, on a flying visit to this city the other day, 
he took occasion to speak of the error the motion pic- 
ture people are making in employing press-agents 
whose highest art consists in stringing long lines of 
figures together to represent the published salaries of 
popular screen actors. Any person who really thinks 
Charlie Chaplin is getting $670,000 for one year’s work 
is probably also inclined to believe that Germany’s 
losses before Verdun have totaled 40,000 a day for the 
last fifty days. Such a person would even believe the 
Hearst Villa reports from El Paso. 





Figures That Are Entertaining 

Newspaper circulation figures make _ interesting 
enough reading to reward the earnest searcher who 
has preseverance to conduct his investigations into the 
out of the way corners of several of the local publica- 
tions. This has been the week for the printing of those 
statements which an unkind government demands be 
made public and it is a harrowing time for the dailies. 
My scientific investigations have been successful in lo- 
cating all but one specimen of this genus, periodicus 
praevaricatum, known to be indigent to Los Angeles— 
the Times make-up man was such an artful dodger that 
the official figures regarding General Otis’ sheet ap- 
parently remain locked in the breasts of the few per- 
sons it is deemed advisable to acquaint with the condi- 
tion of affairs. Evidently, this city likes the Hearst 
brand of journalism—the Examiner was the only morn- 
ing paper to call particular attention to its statement 
and the Herald brazenly used half the front page of its 
second section of last Saturday to proclaim to the 
world that its average circulation for the last six 
months has been 112,428 daily. There was an excuse 
for such boasting as that of the Herald—its circuiation 
is far in excess of any other local paper and more than 
twice that of the Express. which announces 50,013 as 
its six months’ average. Who bought the thirteen pa- 
pers? By the way, there was a joker in both the Ex- 
press and Tribune statements. The figures giving the 
average for six months were printed in type of the 
Same size as the remainder of the statements. but in 
each case an additional paragraph, not required, by the 
government, was inserted giving the average for 
March, in both instances larger than the six-months’ 
figures, and this March circulation was put into tvpe 
that by comparison fairly shouted at the reader. The 
Tribune confesses to 51,953 average circulation, but 
claims 56,094 as the March average. The Examiner, 
which, like the Herald, devoted a half page to its 
statement, gives an average of 77,782 and a Sunday 
average of 143,422, How unfortunate that the Times 
is not available for comparison! By far the greatest 
surprise among the local statements was that of the 
Record. with 37,472 circulation, less than 13,000 be- 
hind the Express. 


By W. Francis Gates 
T WAS an augury of greater interest 
in the heavier class of music—that 
audience which gathered at Trinity aud1- 
toritum Thursday of last week to hear the 
Kneisel quartet. Certainly, the many 


persons there gathered could not claim 
they came to hear sensationalism, with 
a program composed entirely of the 
“Three B’s” of music—Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms. Nor were all the nods 
throughout the evening those of appro- 
bation, for a soporific condition accom- 
panied many of them. In the matter ol 
performance: Every one who is cognizant 
of musical affairs in this country knows 
the standing of the Kneisel quartet. It 
has stood for thirty years as the chiet 
exponent of classic chamber music. 1 
remember hearing it twenty-six years 
ago, when the members were Kneisel, 
Cvecenski, Roth and Schroeder. There 
have been changes in the personnel and 
now the latter two are replaced by 
Messrs. Letz and Willeke. The quartets 
played were from Brahms and Beethoven 
and Mr. Willeke played a Bach suite for 
violoncello. If one is to enjoy Brahms 
he must listen with the ear of a musical 
constructionist, with a knowledge of mu- 
sical form, harmony and counterpoint. 
Brahms modeled closely after Beethoven 
and then filled the form with more com- 
plex materials. The first two movements 
of the Brahms A minor quartet played, 
are music for the enjoyment of the per- 
formers, those who play and analyze; the 
last two are more pleasing from the 
musical effect produced. 
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In spite of Beethoven’s popular reputa- 
tion for gruff aloofness, this qvartet in G 
maior is full of genial spontaneity. It 
might almost be termed a “spring” quar- 
tet, it is so effervescent, so replete with 
spontaneous joy—not at all the Bee- 
thoven of the later period. After the 
ponderous scholasticism of the Brahms 
it was a half hour of real pleasure; and 
the two movements from other Bee- 
thoven works, concluding the program, 
were possibly the most enjoyable of the 
evening. Mr. Willeke proved an artist of 
fine discretion, drawing a smooth. singing 
tone from his violoncello, which, pos- 
sibly. owing to my location, did not 
‘stand out with the brilliancy of Mr. 
Simonsen’s recent playing at the samme 
house. This may be due to the different 
location of the artist when p‘aying or to 
the location of the listener—for there 
are fifty-seven varieties, more or less, of 
acoustics in Trinitv. With this concert 
Mr. Behymer closed his series of eighteen 
Philharmonic concerts, having given Las 
Angeles a musical menu equalled this 
season by but few cities in the country. 


I cannot remember a more satisfactory 
program under the head of “Poplars 
than that produced by the Symphony 
Orchestra last Saturday night at Trinity 
auditorium. And this is true both as to 
selection and performance of orchestral 
numbers and as to soloists. The orches- 
tra numbers were the Mendelssohn “Ruy 
Blas” overture, the “Dance of Death,” by 
Saint-Saens, a suite on the antique style 
of the days of Lulli, written bv Delibes, 
and a set of Strauss waltzes. Added to 
these were two local compositions, a 
“Fairy Suite’ by Roland Diggle and a 
Rondo for flute, orchestra and organ, by 
Arthur Blakeley, the flute solo played by 
Jay Plowe. The organ part was omitted, 
as permission to use the organ was 
granted too late for rehearsal. Possibly, 
it is not fair to state an opinion of the 
work in the circumstances. This suite of 
Mr. Digele’s, who is organist at one of 
the Jeading Episcopal churches of Los 
Angeles, at once placed him in the front 
rank of western orchestra writers, by 
means of its fresh, spontaneous melody 
and interesting instrumentation. It 1s 
the “fairyland” of Mendelssohn touched 
by Wagener, rather than that of the later 
dissonant school. Bertha Farner, so- 
prano, was soloist, givine an enioyable 
surprise. Her voice is delightfully full 
and round, handled with skill, giving the 
impress of a finished artist: added to 
this she has a winsome and attractive 
personality and a charming manner. 


Possibly, the best work the Woman’s 
Orchestra has done was that at its morn- 
ing concert given Wednesday of fast 
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week. Blanchard hall was well filled with 
an audience largely of clubwomen, the 
guests of the orchestra. The program in- 
cluded a portion of a Haydn symphony, 
the Lento from Richard Strauss’ violin 
concerto, the orchestration being by Har- 
ley Hamilton, the founder and for seven- 
teen years the director of this orchestra, 
with other selections from Grieg, Het- 
mendahl, Dvorak and ODelibes. Mrs. 
Ralph Wylie was soloist, singing with 
excellent taste—though with indecipher- 
able enunciation—songs by Spross, Ben- 
nett and Schoenefeld. The songs by Di- 
rector Schoenefeld were received with 
especial satisfaction and warmth, not 
only because of their own value but for 
the excellent work he is doing in re- 
hearsing and directing the orchestra. One 
feature in which the organization has 
made decided gain is in the matter of in- 
tonation, in which the orchestra was 
formerly somewhat uncertain. The pres- 
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presence of William Shake- 
the noted English teacher of 
singing, as the guest of F. A. Bacon, 
dean of music at Pomona coliege. Pres- 
ident Blanchard called on Messrs. Shake- 
speare and Bacon for remarks on the 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, result- 
ing in further witty remarks on the part 
of both. A score of Lyric Club mem- 
bers were present and staged a perfor- 
mance of a “Domestic Symphony” which 
rivaled that of Richard Strauss in its 
cacophonous treatment of kitchen themes 
on kitchen utensils. Frieda Peycke did 
what Artemus Ward called the “artificial 
beckoning” with a large spoon as baton 
and the maids in kitchen garb produced 
results that were indeed wonderful! 
Leading the soloists present was Bertha 
Farner, soprano, a former resident of 
Los Angeles, before her six years’ study 
in Paris. She sang ar‘as from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and “Tosca,” accompanied by 
Mrs. Hennion Robinson and Henri La- 
Bonte. She proved to be a delight in 
voice and appearance. 

Celia Ryder, soprano, was accompanied 
by F. H. Colby, and Frieda Peycke gave 
several of her enjoyable pianologues. 
Mrs. Robinson, mezzo soprano, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Robinson, pianist, proved 
that Messrs. Robinson were fortunate 
men. Beatrice Irwin of London, Eng- 
land, gave an address on the relations of 
tone and color, and other speakers were 
Mrs. J. I. Moyse, president of the Lyric 


was the 
speare, 
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ent program was given with a surety and 
exactness which marked appreciable 
progress. The numbers by the string 
section were especially well done. This 
orchestra should have a guarantee list 
which would enable it to give several 
programs each year, especially for the 
benefit of students and players in the 
school orchestras. 


Edith Lillian Clark gave the major 
portion of a program before the Matinee 
Musical Club last week, plaving a pro- 
gram that ranged from Beethoven to 
Cyril Scott. Her work is a rare combina- 
tion of the intellectual and the sentimen- 
tal, with passing into sentimentality. 
Olive N. Muzzy proved equally interest- 
ing in several operatic and song selec- 
tions, and Bessie Fuhrer gave additional 
reason for being ranked among the most 
dependable of local violinists in two nov- 
elties for her instrument. 


Los Angeles police- department has 
“started something” for the seller of 
violins that are below the police stand- 
ard. It would be interesting to know 
who are to pass on the specimens of the 
fiddler maker’s art. Possibly, the civil 
service will hold an examination for a 
special detective in this line. Such a spe- 
cialist might have a wide field—includ- 
ing specimens of the genuine “Rare Old 
Violin—Date, 1760—Price $800,” seen in 
music store windows. 

At the Gamut Club dinner last 
Wednesday night an interesting feature 


Club, and Beatrice Hubbell Plummer. 
The only members of the club who were 
April-fooled were those not present, as 
the program was a diversified and de- 
lightful one. 

In considering the works of Los An- 
geles composers which are having more 
than a local hearing, special mention 
should be made of that unusual song 
“Destiny,” of which both words and mu- 
sic are by Frank H. Colby. This song 
is now being used by the local concert 
contralto, Molly Byerly Wilson, who has 
programmed it on her trans-continental 
tour. Miss Wilson has already appeared 
in one hundred concert engagements this 
season in the United States and April 17 
she will begin a Canadian tour of fifty 
engagements. 


Chalmers Fithian’s Dance Program 

“Scheherazade,” the famous dance- 
drama, several poetic dance conceptions 
grouped as “nature rhythms” and a 
pleasing array of “folk divertissements” 
strikingly demonstrating national charac- 
teristics and presenting many entertain- 
ing and novel features will represent the 
faithful labors of M. Chalmers Fithian, 
well known ballet master, and of a 
group of a hundred student dancers for 
the last four months, in preparation for 
the semi-annual ballet of Wallis School 
of Dramatic Art, to be given production 
Monday evening, April 24. at Gamut 
theater. This largest school ballet ever 
attempted on the coast will be gorgeous- 
ly colorful and richly staged. It is said 
that in the forty-eight numbers present- 
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ed more than nine hundred steps will be 
introduced and most careful attention 
has been given to the technique of the 
individual dancers, among whom are 
many of exceptional beauty and talent. 
Assisting Mr. Fithian are Charies Maur- 
ise leValle, Misses Ryllis Barnes and 
Zenobia Ward and others. Mr. Fithian 
also has in preparation a large ballet com- 
posed of a hundred or more pretty girls 
in an original dance conception to be 
known as “The Flight of the Hours,” 
for the entertainment of the visiting 
Knights Templar in June, 


Damrosch Symphony and Josef Hofmann 
It has been eight years since the New 
York Symphony, under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch, has been heard in 
Los Angeles and it is three years since 
Josef Hofmann, often called the greatest 
of all the pianists, has been heard here 
and then only in recital. Never has op- 
portunity been afforded locally before of 
hearing such an internationally famov: 
orchestra in conjunction with such a 
soloist as will be offered next Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings and Wednesday 
afternoon, when three different pro- 
grams, each containing one standard 
symphony, one famous concerto and 
one or two incidental numbers, will be 
given by this combination. Hofmann’s 
first meeting with the distinguished con- 
ductor, Walter Damrosch, was on the 
occasion of the former’s first appearance 
in New York as a boy prodigy. At the 
recital the conductor was asked to give 
the youngster a theme on which to im- 
provise. Mr. Damrosch had _ several 
days before introduced a new suite by 
Tschaikowsky. He took the graceful 
waltz theme, played it through once. 
Then the small Josef sat down and be- 
gan to improvise, first playing a series 
of variations, and then ending with a 
fugue which he built up like a master. 
From that day to this the two have been 
great personal friends, for Hofmann was 
one of the very few prodigies who later 
became a musician and-virtuoso of the 
Arst rank. As a program builder Dam- 
rosch cannot be surpassed; his pro- 
grains are always of interest to the gen- 
eral music lover, not merely the musi- 
cian. Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 5 
FE Minor is scheduled for the first pro- 
gram Tuesday evening, with excerpts 
form “Iphigenia in Aulis” the enchanting 
incidental music Mr. Damrosch wrote 
for the great outdoor production of the 
Greek play given at the University of 
California last year by Margarat Ang- 
lin and her company. The concerto will 
be the Rubinstein in G, with orchestral 
accompaniment. The Wednesday mat- 
inee program will include the Kalinni- 
kow Symphony in G Minor, never be- 
fore heard on the coast, the Schumann 
Concerto in A Minor, and the Grainger 
“British Folk Songs.” The closing pro- 
gram, Thursday evening, will include the 
Dvorak “New World Symphony,” the 
Chopin Concerto in F Minor and the 
“Bacchanale” from ‘Tannhauser’ of Wag- 
ner.’ ee 
New Process for Weight Reducing 
For weight reducing, a new process 
has been instituted and is meeting with 
a great deal of satisfaction by the pub- 
lic. This method means the entire el!m- 
ination of all drugs, dieting, or incon- 
venience of any kind. A free demon- 
stration can be had at the offices of the 
Automatic Weight Reducing Parlors, 214 
Story build’ng. 
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Feed Your Baby Regularly = 

Don t let anything interfere with 
feeding time. if you are not nursing 
the baby, Le sure that the substitute is 
one that the baby enjoys. 





Got T3orelen 


EAGLE 


BRAND 


CONDENSED 


THE ORIGINAL 


is as palatable as it 1s nourishing. 
Babies like it. It keeps well and is 
always ready for simple modification. 
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RUDOLPH BRAND 
Violin School 
431 S. Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 
Circular on Request. 


KARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Director Music First M. E. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach. Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


-—s ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


Organist and Pianist 
Studio, 110 Blanchard Hall 
Organist and Choirmaster 

Christ Chureh 
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Week April 17 to April 24 


Main Gallery Exposition Park, 


April 20-May 20—Philadelphia 
Water Color Society. 
Kanst’s Art Gallery, April 17-29— 
Anna C. Hill’s Landscapes and 
Marines. 


Raymond Gould Shop—324 West 
Fifth, Old Masters’ Canvases. 


Bentz Art Rooms—213 West Fourth, 
Old Chinese Porcelains, 


Old Throop Institut?, Pasadena, 

_April 17-May i1—Frank Brang- 
wyn’s Etchings. 

O’Hara & Livermecre—253 East Colo- 
rado. Pasadena—Caroline Hutch- 
inson Bowles, Water Color 
Sketches. 


Mabel Watson—249 East Colorado, 
Pasadena—Photographic Art in 
Chiidren. 


By Mary N. DuBois 


IME was when the only diversity 


one found in a water color exhibi- 
tion was that indefinite quality known as 
personality and, of course, the varying 
degrees of proficiency with which the 
medium was handled and the differences 
in the mastery of drawing. Today all 
has changed. The freer spirit of the 
times has entered the realm of water- 
colors and has dethroned certain fixed 
rules and regulations which have long 
held sway over the province and limits 
of water-colordom. The old transpar- 
ent wash is almost obsolete. Nowadays, 
experiments with the medium is the ab- 
sorbing interest. There is no other me- 
dium with which it is not mixed, thus 
oftentimes gaining a certain strength. 
Viewpoints have multiplied an hundred 
fold and all this has resulted in diversity 
and originality. The present day ex- 
hibit is thereby made capable of giving 
much fuller enjoyment. AIMl this holds 
true of the exhibition of the Philadel- 
phia Water Color Society which is now 
on at Old Throop College in Pasadena 
and which will come to Exposition Park 
April 20, to remain until May 20. In 
these paintings the aforesaid originality 
and diversity are present, together with 
the new freedom of viewpoint. How- 
ever, though they represent modern art 
yet always without the extreme view- 
point of the wltra-modernist. There- 
fore, all can understand and appreciate 
them. Two of our local artists are 
among them adding strength to the ex- 
hibit. These are Carl Oscar Borg and 
Jane Paterson. 
x «x 
F. Lou's Mora shows the facility of a 
master in the handling of his medium in 
the four sketches attributed to him. 
These are in transparent wash. “The 
Gossip” is a story deliciously told. There 
is humor, quaint and delightful in the 
attitude of the old woman as she mouths 
the choice morsel of scandal, and in the 
bent and absorbed pose of the listen- 
ers. Here we notice the juicy tones and 
crisp, light touch of this painter. Freely 
and broadly has he used his brush. “On 
the Rambla—Barcelona”’ we find all 
these qualities combined with quiet, rich 
neutral tones which are clean and vi- 
Heat. Lhe Little Cafe” is a charming 
bitwof light and shade. 
x Oe x 


Charles L. Bull’s “The Leopard's Den” 
is beautifully decorative in color and 
treatment. “Vespers” by Blanche Dil- 
laye is a strongwsiudy in light and shade. 
An old cathedral enveloped in the black- 
ness of night is pictured. The only light 
in the painting is a small vivid glow 
which shines through the open door and 
dimly lights up the straggling line of 
worshippers ascending the steps. 


Corinne Cunningham’s “Hollyhocks” 
shows dash and vivacity. Tall stalks of 
this attractive old-time flower are massed 
in glowing color against the green of 
the foliage painted in flat tones in a 
most spirited manner. Sunlit glimpses 
of the building beyond bleam through 
the greens. “Storm over Mounta’ns— 
Italy” by Colin Campbell Cooper is 
painted with vigor. This vitality is es- 
pecially felt in the clouds which are 
luminous and full of color and move- 
ment. His “Mountains near Verona” 
are in beautiful soft tones of rich blues 
and browns. 

x ok Ox 


“Battery Place,” (Pastel) by Emmasita 


LOS 


R. Corson is distinguished by rich col- 
or and great depth of tone given the 
blue. Life and action are well portrayed. 
Susan Bradley’s “New York” is full of 
spirit and life and the atmosphere be- 
speaks the life and bustle of a huge me- 
tropolis. Here is good perspective, too. 
This is one of the strong paintings of 
the exhibition. In its strength and sol- 
idity “San Cesareo, Rome” suggests the 
qualities of an oil. This shows a portion 
of the quaint old building in brilhant 
moonlight. The light is crisp and full 
of color, the shadows luminous, clear 
and strong. This is good workmanshup. 
* ok x 
George MHarding’s “New Guinea 
Dance” is in warm oriental tones. Her- 
bert Pullinger’s “Iron Mill at Bethle- 
hem” is in brilliant blue and purple 
tones and is fresh in handling and color. 
Added strength is given by the charcoal 
outlines in “The Village Street’ and 
“Old Fish Houses” by Felicie Waldo 
Howell. Both are colorful, artistic in 
treatment and decorative. Katherine 
Patton's “Dunsford on Dartmore’” is de- 
cidedly pleasing, full of local atmosphere 
and a subtle, soft light. 
x  O* 
Howard Hilders “East River. New 
York” is almost too broadly handled to 
be accurate but it has interesting qual- 
ities of life and vigor. A certain mystic 
atmosphere in Charles Warren Eaton’s 
“Borghese Gardens—Rome” and a good 
light are suggested in the sky and trees. 
“A Window” by Alice Willets Donald- 
son is unusually decorative. “A Garden 
by the Sea’ by Grace Hackett has quiet 
charm. W. A. Hofstetter’s “Through 
the Woods—Pleasant Mills, N. J.” is 
big and modern in style. A fine depth 
of tone is given the shadow of the woods 
and a brilliant note is added by the 
bright blue and red sky and water. 
x oR OX 


Alexis B. Many gives us something 
quite unusual in “Polychrome No. 1,” a 
huge bunch of youth-and-old-age in all 
this flower’s exquisite shades are deftly 
painted in aquarelle on canvas. The 
fresh flowers are in strong contrast to 
the somber tone of the background 
which is wnusual in its breadth of exe- 
cution. Three studies by Gertrude Kay- 
all in this manner are most interesting, 
but much more detail is shown in her 
work. These are, however. pleasing in 
pattern and color. R. McGill Mackell’s 
“A Corner in a Paris Market” is modern 
in treatment so, needless. to say, bright 
and full of color, 

F. T. Lea’s “Street in German Village” 
shows wus a_ typical old-world town, 
auaint and fulleot charineeiieis ne. pole 
fiant in technique but is bathed in sun- 
light. Jane Paterson’s ‘Along the 
Docks” is most interesting in its decor- 
ative treatment. “Road in Bosnia” by 
William C. Watts is distinguished by 
unusual treatment and is suggested in 
guick, snappy, colorful touches. “At the 
Foot of the Cliffs” by Katherine Patton 
is more on the order of scrub work 
adopted by those who find the quick, 
dextrous touch too difficult to master or 
like the suavity which results from this 
method. The coloring is warm and sug- 
gests the old masters in spirit. Edward 
H. Polthast’s “Qn the Ranch” is «mod- 
ern, carries well and is full of snap and 
vigor, “A Joyous Color on the East 
Side” and “East Side Wash Lines” are 
full of the moderr spirit. These are by 
Alice Schille. Jn spite of the confusion 
of the latter one recognizes the inten- 
tion of the painter to convey a message 
of joy. light and movement. R. Kins- 
man Waters “The Grind Organ Man” 
is unusually well handled and conceived 
in a big way. “The Poplars” by Fred 
Wagner is pleasing. Jt is direct, vital 
and full of color. 

* oO Ok 


IT can only mention “Old Houses— 
Tours” hy L. Hazelhurst Vinton which 
shows strength and fine sincerity. Elea- 
nor Palmer Williams’ “Old Pennsylvania 
Heuse,” delightful in treatment and feel- 
ing. Frank Reed Whiteside’s “The Clos- 
ing Dav” with a quiet charm of its own 
and “When Geese Fly” a painting full of 
snap by George Alfred Williams. 

* ok ok 


Hail. thou tricksy jade Ultra Modern- 
ist! Fair Ultra thou hast much to an- 
swer for to-wit, the following which is 
a catalogue of the paintings of Jean 

Crotti which are now on view at the 
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Exhibition of 
MAURICE BRAUN CANVASES 
at 


Kanst Art Gallery 


854 South Hill St. 
April 3 to Aprile 


NATHAN BENTZ & CO. 
COLLECTOR OF 


Rare Antique Chinese Porcelains, 
Japanese Brocades, Prints, Netsuke, 


etc, 
21g We FOURLE SL. 
Tel. A 4836 Los Angeles, Cal. 
Visitors Always Welcome 


Shop of Things Interesting 
and Ornamental, 
Gifics for All Occasions 


O’HARA & LIVERMORE 


253 East Colorado Street 
Pasadena 


Interior Decorators and 
House Furnishers. 


OAaABEL 


WAQON) MABEL WATSON 


i PHOTOGRAPHER 


Or CHILDREN 


Sittings by Appointment 


‘STUDIO: 
249 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 


Raymond C. 
Gould 


Fine Arts 
Interior Decorating 


324 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 


A. A. BYRENS 


Importers of 
ORIGINAL OIL AND 
WATER COLOR PAINTINGS 


Gallery, 836 South Broadway 
A 5208 Los Angeles 
Exhibitions Daily 
Artistic Picture Framing 


aA FAL V Y 


323 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Invites Inspection of His Choice 
Collection of Antiques 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 


Science. Studios and Halls for all 
purposes for rent. MLargest Studio 
Building in the West. 
For terms and all information apply 
to F. W. BLANCHARD 
233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Harvard School ciltary) 


) The Coast School for Boys 
Sixteenth Year Opened September 21 
Accredited West Point and all Eastern 

Universities. Finest Equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 

pal Diocese) President of the Board 
Western Avenue at Sixteenth Street 

Home 72147 Write for catalogue. 


Cumnock School of Expression 


All phases of literary interpretation and 
expression—Story Telling, Dramatic 
Art, Public Speaking, Art, Music. 
Write for complete catalogue. Martha 
C. Weaver, A. M., Director. 1500 South 
Figueroa Street, Los Angelse. (Cum- 
nock’s Academy in connection—all us- 
ual high school subjects; sub-prepara- 
tory dept.) 


Westlake School for Girls 


616 South Alvarado 


Resident and Day Pupils. Accreditea 
to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holy- 
oke, Stanford and the University of 
California. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES 


Miss de Laguna, Miss Vance, Principals 


Montross galleries, 550 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Subdue the objective with- 
im you, exalt the subjective as Willard 
Huntington Wright prescribes and read: 
Paintings by Jean Crotti: God, Cre- 
ation of Man, Sensitive, Perftrmes of 
Life. ?x!i—!?!, Doubtless, Why, An 
Eternal Instant, Simply, Of Course, Ex- 
rected Caresses, Much or Nothing, That 
Depertemes cllaixather: Isn’t [touee- 
cause, Sure, You Mustn’t, (Title With- 
held), Clown, In a Double Sense 
(Stamped), Portrait of Marcel Du- 

. (sculpture made to measure). 
Nothing staggers Ultra. 


Service That 
Serves 


More than 96,000 depositors 
testify to the satisfactory serv- 
ice of the Security Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. 

This service is made up of 
courtesy and efficiency. 

Every employee is constantly 
striving to better our service. 

4% upon term savings ac- 
counts. 

3% upon special savings ac- 
counts with checking privileges. 

Interest upon the latter is 
credited monthly provided min- 
imum balances do not fall be- 
low $300. 

Deposits by mail. Send for 
booklet. 


CURIE YN TFRUE 
«SAVINGS BAN K. 
Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources over $46,000,000 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and Spring 


Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 


OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 
main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 


OWNERS 


Main 5647 Home 60127 


Huntington Hall 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Oneonta Park, South Pasadena 
Accredited to Eastern Colleges and Universities 
Sleeping porches; open air gymnas- 
ium; art expression, aesthetic dancing 

and thorough musical instruetion. 
Miss Florence Housell, Principal. 
Home 35630 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Adams and Hvuover Strects 
Sub-Freshman, Academic, Pust Gradu- 
ate Ccurses. Accredited at al) 
Colleges East anw West 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Business 
and Househ!q Eeonomies. 

New Building for Resident Pupils 
Miss Parsons Miss Dennen Principals 


Urban Military Academy 
800 South Alvarado Street 
52647 


Boarding and Day School for 
Young Boys 


For Illustrated Catatogue Write 
C. E. COMPTON-BURNETT 


Wilshire School for Girls 


624 South Normandie Avenue 
Day Pupils Only. All Departments. 
New Building. Outdoor Study. 
Kurythmics. 

Miss I. C. Pirret, Principal. 
Home 56689 





By Robert O. Foote 
HATEVER may be the opinions 


awakened by “The Eternal Mag- 
dalene,’’ which is displaying its well ad- 
vertised questionableness at the Mason 
this week, credit must be given to the 
author, Robert McLaughlin, for one 
thing: Having decided to write a prob- 
lem play he selected the oldest problem 
in the world and he does not demand 
that his audiences accept any new view- 
point from which to consider the ancient 


profession of the fallen woman. One 
novelty he does introduce, a_ thinly 
veiled presentation of the Rev. Billy 


Sunday and his slangy cultivation of 
converts in fields which are also fertile 
in dollars. But otherwise, McLaughlin 
gives us only a series of echoes from the 
innumerable plays of past and present 
which have talked and preached about 
harlots and segregated districts. That 
may not be so great a failing as a few of 
the eastern critics who condemned “The 
Eternal Magdalene” would have us be- 
lieve. At least, the review, for such it 
is, of the conflict between prostitution 
and what passes for Christian charity, 
is ably enough presented so audiences 
seem willing to overlook the long 
speeches by which it is conveyed. Grant- 
ing there is nothing new in “The Eternal 
Magdalene”’—aside from the slap at Billy 
Sunday, which is cleverly done—the play, 
revertheless, has merit in teaching again 
the lesson of forbearance, that lesson 
which Nazarene taught when he said: 
“let him that is without sin.’ We hear 
overmuch of this stone casting quota- 
tion; dramatically, the play is poor, with 
overdrawn climaxes that fail of their in- 
tended mission, but the everlasting in- 
terest in the age-old question still makes 
“The Eternal Magdalene” a vital, grasp- 
ing thing. Florence Roberts 1s the wom- 
an who symbolizes all the fallen women 
of the ages and to every man she hears 
a familiar face. ‘‘Where have I seen 
you before?” they ask. Before the smug 
old “Christian,” bent upon driving the 
prostitutes from their homes in a de- 
tached district of a western city, she 
appears as something of a female “Serv- 
ant in the House” and throughout the 
better part of three acts she is the cen- 
tral figure in the nightmare which over- 
takes this uncharitable man as he dreams, 
sitting before his desk, grasping in his 
hands the bitter arraignment of the har- 
lot which he has prepared for the press. 
In the end, this typically hardened lay- 
man upon whom the church is so de- 
pendent for support, awakens from his 
dream to a kindlier outlook, his state- 
ment goes into the waste basket—and 
the audience goes home, part of it vast- 
ly relieved. no doubt, that the nightmare 
is over, but part of it, in all probability. 
in a little more thoughtful mood than 
when it entered the theater. The com- 
pany which is supporting Miss Roberts 
is an excellent one, better suited, per- 
haps, to the play than is the star herself, 
who seems miscast in the role of a com- 
paratively youthful. charming sinner. 
Millard Vincent, who portrays a_re- 
porter with ideas, is especially convinc- 
ing, 





“Show Shop” at the Morosco 

About two years ago someone in New 
York theatrical circles conceived a new 
possibility for the drama, having it pro- 
duce plays about plays. Immediately 
there was a wild rush to remove all sem- 
blance of novelty from the innovation 
and three of the results we have scen in 
stock in Los Angeles within the last few 
months, the third and by far the most 
enjoyable, “The Show Shop,” now hold- 
ing the stage at the Morosco. It is a de- 
cidedly more amusing play, comedy, 
farce, travesty or whatever you care to 
call it, than were the similarly construct- 
ed “Big Idea” and “Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate” to which it seems to bear blood 
relationship. In “The Show Shop” the 
audience is, in a manner of speaking—to 
borrow from the late lamented Henry 
James—taken behind the scenes while 
still occupying comfortable chairs out 
in front and beholds the construction of 
a play. In fact, it is “let in” on the mak- 
ings of two dramas, one intended to be 
a success and therefore a failure, and the 
other intended for a failure but accepted 
by critics and public as a success. James 
Forbes is the author of this dramatic 
concoction and into it has put full meas- 
ure of that effervescent wit which enliv- 
ened the vehicle in which May Robson 
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Forbes 1s 


appeared in Los Angeles last. 
at home in show shops and into this 
one he injects several real characters of 
the stage world, the ever-hopeful man- 
ager who knows too much to take him- 
self seriously, the irascible stage man- 
ager or “director, if you please,” hardened 


road-tour people, the watchful stage 
mother and her fond daughter, but, in 
return for this realism he asks us to 
believe in a character such as never was 
on land or sea, a girl given a star part 
on Broadway and yet anxious to fail in 
it in order that she may marry a young 
man of good-looks as well as money. 
Mother, determined that daughter shall 
become a stage celebrity, ts the stumbling 
block in the path of true love. She will 
never be satisfied until her child has a 
chance ‘on Broadway” so the affectionate 
and also affluent lover buys a play for 
the would-be star, a play which the man- 
ager guarantees will be a failure. Daugh- 
ter insists on her sweetheart playing 
leads opposite her and he is not an actor. 
Thus equipped the play seems fore- 
doomed, but it “goes over” and the two 
young people are forced to find comfort 
in a quiet marriage and a continuation of 
their stage careers. “The Show Shop” 
serves to introduce the new Morosco 
leading woman, Corabelle Bonnie, a 
comely young person who, perhaps, was 
a bit nervous on her early appearances 
and did not display her full dramatic 
powers. Edmund Lowe is proving that 
his best work is in comedy; he is decided- 
ly pleasing as the ardent, but rather 
stupid young hero. Honors easily go to 
James Corrigan, as Max Rosenbaum, the 
manager who is not a good guesser. As 
to olfactory organ Corrigan has succeed- 
ing in disguising himself to fit the part, 
but his Hebraic enunciation is a fleeting 
thing, now ’tis here, now ’tis gone. How- 
ever, Corrigan gets lots of fun out of his 
role and is enjoying the fattest part that 
has been his for months. James Gleason 
as the stage manager also appears to ex- 
cellent advantage. “The Show Shop” is 
such a long, continuous laugh that it 
should enjoy a long run at the Morosco. 
where it is an often demonstrated fact 
that farces have the greatest pulling 
power. 





Novelties at the Orpheum 


Of the three really excellent vaude- 
ville turns on the Orpheum bill this 
week, but one is new, the ‘Dance of the 
Elements” which is given by Gara Zora, 
the good sense to recognize that the old. 
a more etuphemistic than convincing 
name, since the prepossessing appear- 
ance of this “Indian dancer’ leads one 
to believe that her antecedents were 
from nearer Dublin than Calcutta. Gara 
Zora, or, perhaps, Ida Fuller, who 1s 
credited with staging her act, has had 
brilliant. electrical effects first made pop- 
ular by La Loie Fuller still have a strong 
appeal and she gives a judicious and 
wholly pleasing combination of the Ful- 
ler drapery dances and the symbolic, 
sinuous movements of the Orient. Her 
“Nymph of the Waves” is a most beau- 
tiful thing. For the remainder of the 
bill the best that can be said is that the 
management has retained from last 
week two of the finest offerings recently 
seen here. the surprising playlet, “The 
Passion Play of Washington Square,” 
with the fascinating Mary Servoss as 
star, and Dorothy Jardon, the comic op- 
era prima donna, in a pleasing program. 
Harry Green, the Hebrew character act- 
or who comes in “The Cherry Tree’ 
gives a good impersonation of a kindly 
Jew who cannot tell a lie, but learns how 
necessary an untruth occasionally is to 
a gentleman. His otherwise satisfactory 
sketch is spoiled by a sentimental, illog- 
ical finish, Olga Cook has blonde hair, 
personalitv and voice, but hardly a sat- 
isfactory line of songs. Personality also 
spells the success of Arthur Stone, who 
with his partner. Marion Hayes, puts on 
“Green Goods.” a travesty on the cane 
rack stands of the expositions. Arthur’s 
face is half the battle with him and after 
a bit of jollving he succeeds in putting 
over the ancient, but alwavs good, “Un- 
cle Tom Troupe” song, which has been 
out of the “big time” so long that few in 
the audience recognized it. Harr Hines 
is a silly coon who libels a well-known 
and supposedly meritorious brand of 
pickles by claiming to be the fifth-eighth 
varietv. Bert Wheeler calls his turn 
“Troubles of a Jitney Bus.” It is pan- 
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Main 7005 
F1133 


Broadway 
Near Sth 


\ £T cs rm Ponte fae 
MAJESTIC THEATER 
Commencing Monday Night 
THOMAS H, INCE 
j time anywhere his new 


spectacle, 





By C. Gardner Sullivan 


The most astounding and daring production that 
has ever been Known since the beginning of 
cinematography and the theater, 


SPECIAb INGIDEMEAL MUSIC BY VICTOR L. 


SCHERTZINGER. AUGMENTED ORCHESTRA 
a a iain Poteet CHORUS] J0OF 


TWO PERFORMANCES DAILY 
Afternoons at 2:15, Nights at 8:15 


PRICES: Nights 75c, 50c and 25c 
Matinees 50c and 25¢ 
SEATS NOW ON SALE 


SUPERBA THEATRE 518 So. Broadway 


WEEK COMMENCING APRIL 17 


Victor Moore and Amita King 
"THE RACE” 


Film Story of Paramount Girl’s Transcontinental Trip. 








Shows 10:30, 12 1b oOns. 4:30 1697 30 9. 10-20-30c 
TRINITY AUDITORIUM LE, Behayer 





New York Symphony 


Ties. and Thurs 





at Orchestra 
co on 8 5 MEMBERSHIP_8 5 
WALTER DAMROGCH “cenameron 
Wednesday 
ieee Josef Hofmann 
a SOLO-PIANIST 





“Only Visiting Orchestra this Season” 








MAUD FULTON 


In Her Own Play 


“Wale, BIRAT”’ 


A WONDERFUL STORY Gilet 
First Time On Any Stage 


Prices—Nights, 10c to 75c. Mats. 10c to 50c. 








THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-75c. Boxes $1. 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices. 





LILLIAN KINGSBURY & @O. “The Coward;” FOURBMSULTANAS 
Oriental Betrothal;’ WARREN & CONLEY, “Fun on the Boardwalk;” VAL- 
ENTINE & BELL, “The Furniture Movers;’ ED MORTON, Pleasing Sing- 
er; GARA ZORA, “Dances of the Elements;” STONE & HAYES, “Green 
Goods:” HARRY GREEN & CO., “The Cherry Tree.” Orchestral Concerts 
2and 8 p.m. Orpheum Travel Weekly. 


MOROSCO THEATRE Be ee ee ee 








838 South Broadway 


WOODLEY THEATER One Week Beginning Monday 


MARY PICKFORD 
in “The Eternal Grind” 


Excellent Orchestra and Pipe Organ Music 


TALLY’S 


Broadway 
Theatre 


833 South Broadway 





Shows Begin 11, 12:30, 2, 3:30, 5, 6:30, 8, 9:30 








Week of Monday, April 17 


MOUSE PETERS 


in 


“The Hand of Peril” 








shows at 11, 12:45. 2°5¢0}4. ta 
6, 7:40 and 9:1lo Diem 


William Fox Presents Filmland’s 


“Nill . 3 2 ‘ 
Mialier $ Waist 
One Week Beginning Monday, April 17th. 

Fairest Flower 


VIVIAN MARTIN in “A MODERN THELMA” 


THE GREATEST LOVE-STORY OF THE CENTURY 
Added attraction:—Mutt & Jeff cartoons and Hearst Vitagraph 


Fox 
Photoplays 
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trick appliances which are sadly stage 
worn. The Orpheum travel pictures are 
proving a welcome relief from the old 
“news views” of obscure governors shak- 
ing hands with members of their staffs 
at dedications of insane asylums. The 
pictures this week show charming scenes 
Wiel Tanee and. linea 


“The Brat” at the Morosco 


Maude [Fulton’s new comedy in three 
agtsm@ lhe Brat will be givem its first 
production on.any stage at Sunday aft- 
ernoon’s matinee at the Morosco The- 
ater with the author herself playing the 
name role. Miss Fulton for years has 
been a leading light of the stage, in 
musical comedy and vaudeville. For a 
number of those years she was a mem- 
ber of the team of Rock and Fulton. 
Miss Fulton’s answer to all conjectures 
as to her future, when she left that team, 
are answered in “The Brat,’ which ts 
founded upon the experiences of a little 
gamin the author-actress knew in New 
York. It is a tale of youth that would 
have its way regardless of all obstacles 
and those who have seen its rehearsals 
phophesy great things for it. Miss Ful- 
ton will play the title part, while Ed- 
mund Lowe, Corabelle Bonnie, Grace 
Travers, Wyndham Standing, Billie Bo- 
land and numerous others of the Mor- 
osco company will complete the cast. 


Attractions Coming to Orpheum 


Sketches seem to have the call at the 
Orpheum lately. A new one will top 
the billing opening with next Monday’s 
matinee— ‘The Coward.’ a neutral war 
play featuring Lillian Kingsbury. It 1s 
the work of those two prolific former 
Los Angeles. stock favorites, Ethel 
Clifton and Brenda Fowler. Miss Kings- 
Dury in this play is said to have a ve- 
hicle of startling power. Its locale is 
anywhere in any land at war. The star 
will have excellent support. The Four 
Sultanas will present a charming oriental 
betrothal affair, in which the costumes of 
the orient vie with the music of this 
land. The combination ts odd and pic- 
turesque. Fred Warren and Effie Con- 
fey will have a lively skit, “Fun on the 
Board Walk,” a patter, song and dance 
turn of a varied sort. The pair are not 
strangers here, where they are pleas- 
antly remembered. Valentine and Bell 
have a queer title, “The Furniture Re- 
movers,” for a bicycle act. Ed Morton, 
once a Philadelphia policeman and a 
man whose fine voice is extremely famil- 
iar on phonograph records, will return 
here with a big collection of songs. The 
list for the week also contains the names 
of Harry Green & Co. in “The Cherry 
Tree,” Gara Zora, the dancer, and Stone 
and Hayes in “Green Goods.” The us- 
ual orchestra concerts and the new Or- 
pheum Travel Weekly in colors will 
complete the bill. 


Offerings of the Screen 


Few photoplays have approached in 
excellence of picturization, delightful 
acting and studious attention to detail the 
Famous Players production of Mary 
Johnston’s “Audrey” in which Pauline 
Frederick is to be seen at the Woodley 
this week. Mary Johnston’s novels nev- 
er have been remarkabie for unusual or 
powerful plots and for that reason this 
photoplay made from the book is, in the 
humble opinion of one person who was 
entranced by it, vastly superior to the 
printed story, or even to the stage play. 
For it is in its antique setting, its south- 
ern atmosphere, its vivid picture of early 
Virginia, that “Audrey” has its chief 
charm and to the presentation of these 
things the motion picture camera lends 
itself to better advantage than do the 
speaking stage or the printed page. Paul- 
ine Frederick again displays her great 
talents to the added charm of the film. 
Endowetmavith as much natural ability, 
perhaps, as any of the favorites of the 
screen, Miss Frederick has by intelligent 
application developed a technique which 
is at least the equal of that of any actress 
appearing before the camera and never 
has she had a more pleasing role than 
as Audrey. -— 

Four days was all too short a time to 
allot to “Little Meena’s Romance,” an 
unusual character picture which was tak- 
en off at the Majestic Thursday in order 
to allow for the preparation of that 
house for the big spectacle “Civilization,” 
to be put on there next week. Dealing 
with the Pennsylvania Dutch and 
abounding in the realism and atmosphere 
of this almost unexplored motion pic- 
ture field, afforded only a slight story but 
one which is handled in such manner 
as is deserving of high praise, this photo- 
play is an object lesson of what intelli- 
gent film production may achieve. By 
the way, it was directed by _a former 
Los Angeles newspaper man. Paul Pow- 
ell, once of the Express. The leading 
role seems to have been built to the 
measure of dainty Dorothy Gish. Her 


LOS 


work 1s not merely pleasing through the 
merit of her magnetic screen personality, 
but because of genuinely good acting. 
It is to be hoped that “Little Meena’s 
Romance” will be given a second run 
here at a later date. 


“Little Mary Sunshine’ may be safe- 
ly relied upon to bring that fundamental 
element of happiness to all who see it 
at Tally’s Broadway Theater this week. 
Someone with commendable courage of 
conviction hit upon the happy expedient 
of putting a child actress into a five reel 
photoplay as a star and the result, show- 
ing Baby Marie Osborne uniting two 
people who have been torn apart by 
misunderstandings, is as touching a dem- 
onstration of the influence of child love 
as can be imagined. There is more to 
the story than one would be inclined 
in advance to think it possible for a 
baby actress to bring out and “Little 
Mary Sunshine” is a film of such delight- 
ful spontaneity that its appeal is doubly 
strong. It is not merely an offering 
for children. Delightful as it must seem 
to juvenile spectators, it is the older 
persons who will derive the greatest 
benefit from this novel picture. 

There is just one defect to the Lasky 
film in which Blanche Sweet is being 
shown this week at the Superba theater. 
To tell it quick and get it over with, the 
photoplay is poorly named. It is not 
until one sees the picture that it can be 
known that “The Sowers” are those 
persons who are planting in Russia the 
seeds of freedom which later may bear 
fruit. But as the name comes from the 
original novel, the producer has an alibi. 
Otherwise, this offering is a remarkably 
fine one, telling a story in which the 
element of suspense is well sustained 
without the hackneyed old picture-play 
“punch.” It is well acted by a company 
in which there are really three stars, 
Miss Sweet, Thomas Meighan and Theo- 
dore Roberts, capably directed in such 
manner as to give a convincing picture 
of Russian life, and beautifully photo- 
graphed. “The Sowers” is a tale of a 
Russian League of Freedom, with which 
a young nobleman becomes so enam- 
oured that he sacrifices his love and 
nearly his life. Blanche Sweet is cast 
as Karin, the daughter of a chancellor. 
In it she gives a strong interpretation 
of the high-bred Russian girl who is no 
more free from the terror that infests 
her land than is the humblest peasant, 
yet who will not let the nobility of her 
nature be corrupted by fear. There is a 
happy ending to this picture, but not 
one of the sticky sentimental, impossible 
kind which mars so many photodramas. 


“Slander,” the photoplay in which that 
strong emotional actress. Bertha Kalich, 
has been seen at Miller’s this weck, is 
what it is now considered proper to 
term an “intimate photoplay,” since Va- 
chel Lindsay turned his genius loose on 
the art of the moving picture. By that 
Lindsay means a picture largely of in- 
teriors and of closely woven plot, but 
“Slander” is more intimate even than 
that, in fact, it is founded upon the false 
appearance of intimacy forced upon a 
faithful, devoted wife and mother by a 
designing man. It turns this woman in- 
to a vampire who in revenge ruins the 
life of the man who has wronged her. 
She is in a measure responsible for the 
shooting of his son and fastens the crime 
upon him. Bertha Kalich knows how 
to use her talents to the best advantage, 
hv Fandling the early emotional scenes 
with a restraint that leaves her work 
more impressive in the climax. The story 
of “Slander” is sufficiently trite, but the 
art of its star lifts it out of the ordinary 
run of “rumed home” photoplays. 


Big Production at the Majestic 


Thos. H. Ince’s newest and most im- 
portant “flaw product, “Civilization,, 
which will be shown for the first time 
anywhere Monday night at the Majestic 
theater, is expected by its producer and 
the few interested persons who have 
been privileged to see it, to create a 
furore in the world of motion pictures. 
Ince avers that nothing annroaching 
“Civilization” in the matter of immensity 
or actual worth has ever been known 
since the first moving nicture was in- 
vented. There have been what are com- 
monly termed “feature’ films” almost 
without number, but none of these has 
had so important a thought or purpose 
hehind it. Ince has tried to do this by 
showing war in all its horror, giving the 
harbarous and terrible side of the red 
scourge in all of its hideousness; by ap- 
mealing to the women of the universe 
in a powerful preachment that includes 
the introduction of the Son of God, he 
has succeeded in prov'ding a picture that 
not only is of excentional interest as a 
film, nure and simple, filled to overflow- 
ing with sensational and novel episodes 


ANGELES 


GRAPHIC 


“Li BALLET CLASSIQUE”’ 


M. CHALMERS FITHIAN and WALLIS 
Nature Rhythms and Folk Divertissements. 


Corps de Ballet in ‘“Scheherzade,”’ 


Largest School Ballet Ever Produced on the Coast. 


Monday, April 24 


and scenes, but he has produced a spec- 
tacle of compelling and ugusual worth. 
The bringing of the Saviour back to the 
world to preach the commandment 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself,” would 
be, In ordinary circumstances, a danger- 
ous as well as a daring experiment, but 
Ince is said to have accomplished the 
seemingly impossible in such an adroit 
and skillful manner as to leave nothing 
for the number of its reformers and, 
As an entertainment, quite aside from its 
preachment, “Civilization” offers more 
Opportunities for genuine enjoyment 
than does almost any other big film of 
recent product. Los Angeles is noted 
for the number of its reformers and, 
doubtless, the introduction of the Son 
of Man will be seized upon by these 
well intentioned persons as a rich op- 
portunity for the utilization of their 
special and unique gifts. But Mr. Ince, 
serene in the knowledge of the tremend- 
ous importance of his message to a war- 
riny world, will not be unduly disturbed 
by the clamoring and vaporings that are 
almost certain to follow the first show- 
ing of his “Civilization.” 


“The Race” at the Superba 


Several of the accidents which occur 
in the Jesse L. Lasky production of the 
thrilling automobile story, “The Race,” 
which will be at the Superba Theater be- 
ginning next Monday, were taken in the 
exact locality in which they happened to 
Anita King, “The Paramount Girl,” on 
whose famous transcontinental automo- 
bile trip the story is founded. At one 
place on her trip Miss King encoun- 
tered a washout. On the return to this 
point to take the picture it was found 
the road and bridge had been replaced 
and it was thought another location must 
be found. In the night prior to the com- 
pany’s departure, however, another 
cloudburst came and again washed the 
bridge away. In this picturization of the 
story Victor Moore is starred, supported 
by Miss King and an excellent cast. The 
story was written by Hector Turnball, 
aiiwer ot lhe@Cheat,” and Clinton. 
Stagg. —_—_—__. 
“Modern Thelma” at Miller’s 

Pretty, charming Vivian Martin will 
be seen at Miller’s Theater next week, 
beginning Monday, in “A Modern Thel- 
ma,” a love tale filled with thrilling in- 
cidents and action. Throughout, the 
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film radiates a freshness and wholesome- 
ness sure to be well received by film 
lovers. Supporting the dainty little star 
in this photoplay drama are Harry 
Hilliard, William H. Tooker and others 
of renown in filmland. The added fea- 
ture will be the first of the “Mutt and 
Jeff” animated cartoons, entitled “Jeff's 
Toothache.” These cartoons will be a 
regular feature at Miller’s in addition to 
the Hearst-Vitagraph News and Krazy 
[aye a 
“and of Peri” .atedally’s 

In speaking of “The Hand of Peril,” in 
which House Peters ts to be seen next 
week at Tally’s Theater, Mr. Tally said: 
‘There may have been a picture made 
with more action in it than this one, but 
T have never seen it. I selected ‘The 
Hand of Peril’ because House Peters is 
a fine actor who is a great favorite. Of 
course, the story is highly improbable, 
but what would a detective story amount 
to if it stuck too closely to facts? There 
is plenty of entertainment to be de- 
rived from this feature.” 


GAMUT THEATER 
1044 S Hope St. Main 3607 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


100—Ensemble—100. 
Tickets s0c-25c 


DELIGHTFUL 


/AFTER-THEATRE 


SUPPER. for 
/ $Tgo/ 
Served nidhtfy inthe 
et CO ae! 


“zy 











The a la carte service 
will of course be con- 
tinued as usual. 


ALEXANDRIA 
Hotel Company 


Vernon Goodwin 


Vice-Pres,. & Mgr. Director 
Spring St. at Fifth 


Mary Pickford at Woodley’s 


Mary Pickford, the little darling of 
filmland, will be the attraction at the 
Woodley Theater next week, in the 
photoplay, “The Eternal Grind,” a 
powerful drama of humanity. In this 
play Little Mary appears as one of three 
sisters who live together in dire poverty. 
One of her sisters is ruined by the son 
of their employer and the other is taken 
il. How Mary forces this worthless 
man to wed the wronged girl and at the 
same time wins the pure love of his man- 
ly brother forms the basis of the story. 


Tyrone Power in Shakespeare Plays 


Tyrone Power, the eminent English 
actor who has become an American by 
choice and is now an ardent Californian, 
has announced that he will appear at the 
Mason Opera House for one week, be- 
ginning May 1. As his main vehicle Mr. 
Power has chosen “The Servant in the 
House.” Mr. Power is a devoted stu- 
dent of Shakespeare; he does not feel 
that he can omit the great bard from his 
work here, and accordingly will give 
three performances of a mixed Shake- 
spearean bill which includes an act from 
“Julius Caesar,” one from “Macbeth” and 
the fast act of “Othello.” William Win- 
ter, the dramatic critic who has chosen 
to be Mr. Power’s biographer as well as 
his close friend, has written verses in 
the form of the classic chorus to Bind 
these different acts of differing plays to- 
gether into one harmonious whole, and 
has sent them to Mr. Power to be used 
for the first time at his performances in 
Los Angeles. Among the members of 
Mr. Power’s company will be Wilfrid 
Roger. Sarah Truax, Helen Reaume, 
John Sherman, Ogdon Crane and Mrs. 
Power. 


Easter Morning at Rubidoux 


All the way from New York is com- 
ing Marcella Craft, Riverside’s great so- 
prano, especially to sing in her home 
city at what has come to be the most 
sunrise observance which has made Mt. 
Rubidoux so famotts. For the accom- 
modation of Los Angelans who desire to 
attend the services this year, but do not 
wish to lose a night’s sleep by driving 
over in automobiles, the Santa Fe has 
arranged to run a special train of Pull- 
mans, which will leave Los Angeles at 
1 a. m. and reach Riverside in ample time 
for the services. The train is to be made 
ready for occupants by 10:15 and should 
prove a railway innovation which will! 
be so successful that it will become an 
annual feature. Following is the pro- 
ram which has been announced for the 
Mt. Rubidoux Easter Morning services: 
Cornet Solo, Gustav Hilverkus; Song, 
“In the Cross of Christ I Glory,” people; 
Invocation. Lord’s Prayer; Responsive 
Reading of Scripture; Solo. Marcella 
Craft: Reading, “God of the Open Air,” 
George Osborne of the Mission Play; 
Solo, Marcella Craft; Song, “There’s a 
Wideness in God’s Mercy,” people; Dox- 
ology, people. 





By Ruth Burke Stephens 


LREADY plans are being made by 


The Benedicts for the first of their 
dinner-dances. The affair will be given 
May 16 at the Los Angeles Country 
Club and about two hundred and fhity 
invitations are to be sent out for the 
event, toward which everyone is looking 
with keen anticipatory pleasure. In a 
way The Benedicts is a rival organiza- 
tion of The Bachelors, numbering many 
of the latter’s former members, whom 
Master Cupid lured to his banner. The 
rivalry, however, is most friendly for 
many of The Bachelors are secretly an- 
ticipating the time when they, too, will 
be eligible for membership among The 
Benedicts. Among the hosts for the 
forthcoming dinner-dance are Messrs. 
Richard Jewett Schweppe, George Denis, 
James Drake Calhoun, Harry Holliday, 
E. Avery McCarthy, Henry Carleton 
Lee, Nathaniel W. Myrick, Thomas R. 
McNab, Carroll Allen, Michael J. Con- 
nell, William E. Dunn, Robert Farquhar, 
Tod Ford, Boyle Workman, Rufus 
Spalding, Sayre Macneil, Chester Mont- 
gomery, Hugh Stewart, J. Benton’ Van 
Nuys, Harry W. Robinson, Walter Perry 
Story, Walter Comstock, Guy B. Bar- 
ham, Morgan Adams, Earle Anthony, 
Hancock Banning, Earl Cowan, Jefter- 
eomeecliandier, Harold Cook, Albert 
Cheney, Alfred Brant, Thomas Weeks 
Banks, William A. Clark, Jr., Robert E. 
Hunter, Barbee Hook, Edward S. Ly- 
man, Godfrey Holterhoff, Erving A. 
Armstrong, Arthur Bumiller, Allan C. 
Balch, Fred Flint, Jr., Robert Flint, Free- 
man Ford, Harry Gray, Paul Grimm, 
Samuel Haskins, Frank S. Hicks, W. 5. 
Hook, Jr., A. George Keating, John B. 
McNab, John B. Miller, Norbert Murray, 
William W. Mines, R. S. Masson, Rob- 
ert Marsh, James R. Page, Eugene Over- 
ton, R. I. Rogers, R. A. Rowan, Ray- 
mond Stephens, Joseph F. Sartori, Rus- 
sell McD. Taylor, Harry Turner, Alfred 
Wright, Irving M. Walker, Frederick E. 
Wilcox, Col. William May Garland, Dr. 
Ernest A. Bryant, Dr. Walter Jarvis 
Barlow, Dr. Bertnard Smith, Dr. Guy 
Cochran, Dr. A. J. Murrieta, Dr. Dudley 
Fulton, Dr. Hill Hastings, Dr. Rea 
Smith, Dr. Ralph Williams and Captain 
Randolph Huntington Miner. 


Invitations have been issued by Mr. 
and Mrs. White Smith of 619 South 
Commonwealth avenue for the marriage 
of their niece, Miss Margaret Mary 
Ridge to Mr. Wilbur Bassett, a prom- 
inent young club and business man of 
this city. The ceremony will take place 
Tuesday evening, April 18 at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs Smith. Miss Ridge, who 
comes from Douglas, Isle of Man, sailed 
on the St. Louis from Liverpool Wed- 
nesday of last week and is due to arrive 
here in Los Angeles tomorrow. She is 
an unusually talented young woman, a 
graduate of the Royal Academy of Lon- 
don and a water color artist of ability. 
Mr. Bassett is a Harvard graduate and 
identified prominently with the legal fra- 
ternity of the city. He is an enthusias- 
tic yachtsman, allied both with the 
South Coast and the Sunset Yacht clubs. 
After May 1, Mr. and Mrs Bassett will 
be at home to their friends in the artist- 
ic new home just erected for them at 
515 North Ardmore avenue. 


With several interesting betrothals to 
his credit this month, Dan Cupid has 
added yet another conquest to his many. 
Announcement this week was made of 
the engagement of Miss Evelyn Carey, 
daughter of Mrs A. M. Carey of Seattle, 
to Mr. Edwin Locksley Stanton, son of 
Mr. and Mrs C. Q. Stanton of Andrews 
Boulevard. The romance is the culmina- 
tion of a friendship begun two years 
ago at Berkeley, where the young peo- 
ple were both students. Mr. Stanton is 
popular here among the younger set, 
having made many friends during his 
vacations passed here. The wedding 
will take place in May, the ceremony to 
be performed at the home of the bride’s 
parents in Séattle. Later, Mr. Stanton 
will bring his attractive young bride to 
Los Angeles, where they will make their 
future home. 


Especially honoring two charming vis- 
itors, Mrs. Willis H. Booth entertained 
yesterday with an artistically appointed 
tea, being hostess again today at a 
similar affair. The visitors for whom 
the courtesies were planned are Mrs, 
E. B. Hildreth of Berkeley, sister-in- 
law of Mrs. Booth; and Mrs. Richard 





Fudger of Toronto, Canada, who is visit- 
ing here as the house guest of her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Johnson, Sr., 
of Westmoreland Place. About one 
hundred guests were invited in for yes- 
terday and also for today’s tea, the af- 
fair being given at the home of Mrs. 
Booth, 1010 Magnolia Avenue. Spring 
blossoms and greenery were attractively 
combined in the decorations, which were 
simple but artistic. Assisting the hostess 
was a coterie of her most intimate 
friends. Mrs. Hildreth who plans a so- 
journ here of a fortnight or so is at 
present the house guest of her brother 
and sister-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Willis H. 
Booth. Later she will visit with other 
of her relatives here, while many in- 
formal courtesies will mark her stay 
here, as well as that of Mrs. Fudger. 


Honoring Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Kimball Stearns who are enjoying a de- 
lightful sojourn here, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis F. Dreyfus will entertain tomor- 
row evening with a prettily appointed 
dinner party at the Beverly Hills hotel, 
the guests later enjoying the concert 
given by Mr. Henr: La Bonte, the well 
known tenor. Besides Mr. and Mrs. 
Stearns, nlaces are arranged at the din- 
ner for Mrs John P. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Avery McCarthy, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Van Dyke, Mr. and Mrs Samuel T. 
Clover, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lombard, 
Madame Morss, who is the house guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lombard; Mr. Dyke 
and the host and hostess. 


Of pleasant interest to a wide circle 
of friends here is the news. that Miss 
Albv Easton, daughter of the late Mrs. 
L. C. Easton will make her home in Los 
Angeles again. after having lived in San 
Francisco for several years. Miss 
Easton, who is a member of one of Los 
Angeles’ most prominent families in the 
pioneer days, will make her home for the 
present with her sister, Mrs. W. G. 
Young of 1250 West Thirty-seventh 
street. 


With Easter Sundav society will em- 
erge from its period of Lenten quiescence 
and enter into a happy whirl! of social 
gaieties. a busy calendar of receptions, 
teas and weddings already being sched- 
uled for the following few weeks. One 
of the most brilliant of the post-Lenten 
events will he the at home for which 
Mrs. Isaac Burkett Newton and Mrs. 
Robert Leverett Leonard have issued 
cards. The affair, to be given at the 
home of Mrs. Newton, 365 Loma Drive, 
will be in honor of Mrs. Albert F. Glad- 
ding and Mrs. Phillip G. Cottle. The lat- 
ter, the attractive young daughter of 
Mrs. Newton, following her marriage a 
few years ago has been making her home 
in the east. About one hundred and fifty 
invitations have heen issued for the oc- 
casion and guests will be received be- 
tween three and six o clock. 


Mrs. Harry Robinson entertained 
Thursday with an informal luncheon at 
her home in Beverly. Tennis and bridge 
formed the diversion of the afternoon 
for the congenial little coterie of friends 
invited for the occasion. 


With Mrs. Edwin V. Price of Chicago 
as the guest of honor. Mrs. Hugh W. 
Harrison of 1210 West Twenty-seventh 
street entertained a party of friends Sat- 
urdav last with a motoring trip through 
the foothills and other scenic spots in 
and near Los Angeles. Luncheon was 
enioyed at the Beverly Hills hotel, where 
places were set for eight guests. Mrs. 
Price, who has been passing the winter 
at the Huntington, Pasadena, plans to 
leave soon for her eastern home and a 
number of delightful courtesies are be- 
ing extended her prior to her departure. 


Invitations for an at home have been 
sent out by Mrs. Mary Agnes Lewis 
and Miss Witmer for Tuesday afternoon, 
April 25. The affair is planned in honor 
of a trio of charming visitors, Mrs. Jos- 
eph Meyer Witmer. Mrs. Henry Clavton 
Witmer and Mrs Albert Franklin Glad- 
ding. The guests will he received at 
the home of Mrs. Lewis, 1425 West Third 
street between the hours of three and 
Six, o'clock. 


Mrs. Elon F. Willcox of 2957 Halldale 
avenue is leaving tomorrow for San Di- 
ego and Coronado, where she will en- 
jov a stay of a week or ten days. She 
will be accompanied by her son, Farns. 
worth Willcox. 


One of the early spring weddings in 
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Plain Taffetas in All Popular Colors 


The Robinson Store—as usual—is first in the field with the most wanted 
shades in plain taffetas. Here you may come and choose from a complete 
color line, including the following blues so much in demand at the present 
time: 


Navy, Belgian, Raven, Midnight, Cornflower and Bazias—French, Swiss and 
domestic silks of the highest class; 36 to 40 inch, $1.50 to $3.50 yard. 





Elegance and originality are the elements of charm about 
They are shown in stripes an inch wide with plain colors 
to match for combination suits and dresses. Insofar as style and newness are 
concerned, they certainly are in a class all their own. Rose, emerald, purple, 
blue, gold and other vivid shades with alternating white stripes; also plain 
colors to match. Note the width, 72 and 84 inch. $6.00, $7.00 and $7.50 a yard. 


9. CA. Robinson Co. 


Sebenth and Grand 


Jersey Silks. 
these jersey silks. 





which many of the local society folk will 
be particularly interested will be that 
of Miss Gertrude Hanna, daughter of 
Mr. R. M. Hanna, treasurer and director 
of the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. Martin Ericson of Med- 
ford, Oregon. The marriage wi'!l prob- 
ably take place the latter part of this 
month, although the date has not yet 
keen definitely announced. The young 
bride-elect, prior to the family’s removal 
a few months ago to San Francisco, was 
one of the most popular members of the 
younger set here, and the announcement 
of her engagement caused more than a 
little interest among the younger folk. 












tl! He knows it is 
'wise to employ 
expert service in 
connection with 
the making and 
executing of a 
wild. 

It often means the 
material enhance- 
ment of an estate 
while in the proc- 


In compliment to Mrs. Edwin V. Price 
of Chicago, who has been passing the 
winter at the Huntington, Pasadena; 
and also as a courtesy to Mrs. Alma 
Phelps, who is the house guest of Mrs. 


Frank Hall Moon of West Adams Wells are drawn without charge, gd. oe bet lem 
Sane ° = : : stea ar- 
street, Mrs William Irving Hollimesemere) (Gee eegetowe fe toaar Giccie 


pation. 

He selects Hell- 
man Bank TRUST 
D EPA RTMENT, 
because it is 
trustworthy, ex- 
perienced, and for 
its large financial 
responsibility. 


worth entertained Monday with a beau- 
tifully arranged luncheon at her home, 
1103 Lake street. Cecil Brunner roses, 
corn flowers and lavender  wisteria 
formed an attractive decoration, places 
being marked with fragrant sachet bags 
Besides the guests of honor. Mrs Hol- 
lingsworth entertained Mrs. Moon, Mrs. 
Erasmus Wilson, Mre ©. O. since 
Mrs. William Wylie Johnston. Mrs D. 
A. Hamburger, Mrs. John Mason of Si- 
erra Madre, Mrs Eugene Hawkins, Mrs. 
Buch W. Harrison, sand. Mrsevk. A. 
Downing. Wednesday, Mrs Price was 
hostess at a delightful affair at which 
Mrs. Alma Phelps was the special guest 
of honor, while the day following Mrs. 
Moon entertained with a tea for her at- 
tractive house guest. 


Mr. and Mrs Edward Laurence Do- 
heny entertained informally Friday even- 
ing with a small dinner-dance at their 
beautiful home in Chester Place. A co- 
terie of their friends were invited in for 
the occasion. 


United States Supervision 
Trust Department 
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PURE WATER—HEALTH 


Miss Lucretia Del Valle has issued in- 
vitations for an at home to be given Sun- 
day, April 30, between the hours of 4:30 
and 10 o’clock. The affair will be giv- 
en at the Del Valle home, 3508 South 
Figueroa street, Mr. Frank Rust being 
the special guest of honor. 


Mrs. S. M. Warner and her charming 
daughter, Miss Emily Warner, have left 
for an extended eastern trip. They will 
visit in Kansas City with relatives, 
thence going on to New York and oth- 
er eastern coast cities, where they will 
remain through the summer. 


Quencher 


Distilled Water 
Is the Only Pure Water 


Phone For Service 







Miss Katherine Ramsay entertained 
Tuesday with an artistically appointed 
luncheon at the Midwick Country Club. 
The affair was in honor of Miss Rhoda 
Fullam who is her house guest. Miss 


Los Angeles Ice and Cold Storage Co. 
Home 10053—Phones—Main 8191 


Pasadena Branch Fair Oaks 947 
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I'ullam has been passing the winter at 
the Coronado and is enjoying a short 
stay in Los Angeles. 


Mrs. Henry Clay Gooding and her 
daughter, Miss Gertrude Gooding who 
have made their home at Hotel Darby 
for the greater part of the last three 
years have taken a house at 610 West- 
moreland avenue, where they are now 
at home to their friends. They have as 
their house guest, Mrs Gooding’s sis- 
ter, Mrs. Dwight Woodmancy Ball oi 
Oregon, who will remain here for a visit 
of indefinite length. 


One of the most brilliant of the so- 
ciety events planned for the after-Easter 
season, when there will be a merry flurry 
of affairs before the summer hegira to 
beach and mountain resorts, will be the 
dinner-dance which Mr. and Mrs. Eras- 
mus Wilson plan to give at the Los An- 
geles Country Club, Monday evening, 
April 24. About one hundred and fifty 
invitations have been issued for the 
evening. 


Especially interesting is the announce- 
ment of the betrothal of Miss Anita 
Thomas, the charming young daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Thomas, to Mr. 
Weils Morris. The interesting news was 
made known at an informal tea given 
at the home of the bride’s parents on 
South Flower street, a dozen or so 
friends of the young bride-elect being 
invited for the occasion. Miss Thomas, 
who is the granddaughter of Judge Si- 
lent, is one of the most popular mem- 
bers of the younger set here. She has 
recently returned home from Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, where she visited with 
Miss Harriet Bush, whose marriage to 
Mr. George Edwards of Detroit is to 
be an event of October. Miss Thomas, 
who plans to return east for that event, 
has named no date as yet for her own 
wedding, 


In honor of her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Gustave Knecht, formerly Miss Mary 
Lindley, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
». K. Lindley of Menlo avenue, Mrs. 
Philo Lindley entertained recently with 
an attractive tea. Mrs. Knecht and her 
husband have just returned from an east- 
ern trip and are in Los Angeles for a 
fortnight’s visit, en route to their home 
in San Francisco. They are guests for the 
time of Mrs. Knecht’s parents, with 
whom they left their small son during 
their eastern trip. About fifty friends 
were invited in for the afternoon, the 
home being prettily decorated with 
quantities of spring flowers and crimson 
carnations. Assisting the hostess were 
Mrs. S. K. Lindley and Mrs. Arthur Bu- 
miller. 


Among recent affairs, one of the most 
enjoyable was the Spanish dinner given 
by Former Senator R. F. Del Valle and 
Mrs. Del Valle at their home, 3508 South 
Figueroa street. Their guests included 
Peeeeand MrsieC. ©. Stanton,=Mr. and 
Mrs. Guy Rose, Mr. and Mrs. A. C. S. 
Forbes, Mrs Nuttan, Miss Mary Drew, 
Miss Nellie Weston, Miss Lizzie Weston, 
Miss Lucretia Del Valle, Mr. Frank Nel- 
son Rust and Mr. Wayland Smith. 


Mr. and Mrs. Manuel Moreno have 
returned from their wedding trip and are 
guests for a short stay at the Alexan- 
dria. Mrs. Moreno, before her marriage, 
Miss Laura Almada, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jesus Almada, will make her 
future home tn Mexico, where her hus- 
band is prominent. A large number of 
friends here will regret the departure 
of the charming young bride, who since 
coming to Los Angeles has been ex- 
ceedingly popular in the younger set. 


Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Miss Katherine Weiss, 
the charming daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Weiss of 2711 Budlong avenue, 
to Mr. Richard Jessop of Coronado. The 
secret was told at a daintily appointed 
luncheon given at the Alexandria for a 
few of the most intimate friends of the 
bride-to-be. Later the guests were tak- 
en to the Orpheum. In the party were 
Mrs. R. Bushnell, Mrs. LeRoy Jepson, 
Mrs. Ted Sherman, Mrs W. Ratliffe, Miss 
Elizabeth Weiss, Miss Linda Jessop, 
Miss Eola Crippen, Miss Jrene Benson, 
Miss Ione Bean, Miss Marguerite Getts 
and Mrs. Weiss, mother of Miss Weiss. 
Miss Weiss is a talented, attractive girl, 
and an ardent polo enthusiast, in which 
sport both her father and her brother 
Reggie Weiss are prominently identified. 
Mr. Jessop is a jeweler of San Diego. 
The young couple will be married in the 
early part of June and following a honey- 
moon trip to Lake Tahoe and other 
places of interest in the north, they will 
make their home in Coronado. 


Of much interest both to Pasadena 
and Los Angeles society folk was the 
announcement of the engagement of 
Miss Mabel Kennedy. daughter of Mrs. 
Mabel Kennedy of Chicago, to Mr. Je- 
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Announcements—Stationery 


C. WESLEY DIENNING CO. Brack Shops 
Building near Grand. Printing, engrav- 
ing, social and business stationery, wed- 
ding invitations, announcements. Phones 
6435 and Main 2783. 


Bathing Suits 
CLINE weet Ni CO... 214° yy. Third St.. For 
the outdoor girl, exclusive designs in 
bathing suits. Pleasing effects in stripes, 
checks, ete. Moderately priced consider- 
ing Style and quality. 


Corsets 


MRS. M. A. KENNEDY, 236 Byrne Bldg. 
Male to order corsets, unbreakable stays. 


LA MARQUE, 
corsets built to the figure. 


NU BOME CORSE TIBOR. 222 W. Sth. The 
latest models in front and back lace cor- 
scts. Notaseme silk hosiery and Hall’s 
Jersey Silk Underwear, 





1020 Haas Bide. Custom 
Lingerie. 





Electrical Fixtures 


FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F 3037. 


Embroidery and Buttons 


ST Sera ITING tee eT TON, COs65L. S. 
Hill. Piaiting, hemstitching, buttons. 


GUIBERSON EMBROIDERY CoO., Brack 
Shops. Hemstitching, embroidery. 


Engraving—Picture Framing 
DUNCAN VAIL CO., 730 S Hill. We carry 


a large line of exclusive styles. A high 
standard of excellence maintained. 





Florists 


ALEXANDRIA FLORIST, 602 Title Guar- 
antee Bidg. Exclusive designs. Bouquets. 








Gowns 


HARIOT ROSE, Brack Shops. Gowns and 
fancy coats made with style to please. 


VAN, COURT COAT SSHGP. Brack Shops. 
Van Court auto coat, evening coats, gowns, 





Hairdressing 


TRES JOLIE SHOP. Hairdressing Specials. 
Franco American Toilet Articles. 1105 W. 9. 


Interior Decorators 





ALLEN-HARBESON CO., Brack Shops con- 
sulting decorators and interior furnishers. 


Japanese Goods 
WFEFW YAMATO, 635-637 South Broadway. 
Chinese anil Japanese art goods. Lacquer, 
china. brass and toys. 


Knitted Apparel 


Per GUENITHERVRNITIING CO. 
905 S. BROADWAY. FROM KNITTER TO 
WEARER. SMART FRENCH KNIT JER- 
SEY SPORT SUITS. COATS AND BATH- 
ING SUITS. IN CHECK. STRIPED OR 
PLAIN EFFECTS. EXCLUSIVE MAKE. 





rome Orrell Eddy, formerly of Pasadena, 
but now a resident of Chicago. Mr. Eddy 
ig the son of Mrs. Arthur J. Eddy, who 
is well known in the society circle of 
the Crown City. No date is announced 
for the wedding as yet. 


Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond, the well 
known composer, whose vacation so- 
journs in Los Angeles are always the 
occasion of much enjoyment to her host 
of friends here, is a guest at the Beverly 
Hills hotel for a fortnight or so. 


Mrs. Ralph Sherman Parr, wife of 
Lieutenant Parr, with her mother, Mrs. 
William T. Cushing, has left for an east- 
ern trip. They will visit with friends in 
Milwaukee, later going on to New York. 
The return to the west coast will be 
made in June. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Fairbanks 
of Oaklawn, Pasadena, with their two 
children, Charles Warren Fairbanks II 
and Cornelia, are planning to leave about 
the middle of May for an extended east- 
ern trip. They will visit in Pittsburg 
with Mrs. Fairbanks’ parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Scott, the former until his 
retirement one of the directors of the 
United States Steel Corporation. They 
also will visit Mr. Fairbanks’ father, for- 
mer vice-president of the United States, 
and will include New York, Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia, Indianapolis and other of 
the larger eastern cities in their itiner- 
ary. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hancock Banning took 
out a small party of friends Saturday 
last on their trim little yacht, the 
“Cricket.” The cruise was in the nature 
of a farewell prior to Miss Eleanor Ban- 
ning’s departure for a visit with friends 
in the north. Guests included a coterie 
of Miss Banning’s friends. 


After a most enjoyable visit here, 
where as the guest of Mrs. John Percival 
Jones she was the recipient of many de- 
lightful social courtesies, Miss Marie 
Louise Bryant sailed on the Harvard last 
Saturday for her home city, San Fran- 
cisco. While here Miss Bryant made 
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Lucile’s Shop Talk 


Good 
for “the @eat 
door oTr 
One of our 
large depart- 
ment stores, at 
Fourth and 
Broadway, has 
Opened a 
sports apparel 
department 
with  every- 
thing in the 
ou tan @ line: 
The newest 
models in 
sport suits are 
shown, every 9 
conceivable 
style to de- 
light the heart 
of the most 
particular. 

Suits made to measure for thirty dol- 
lars. Not a thirty dollar suit though, 
but one worth much more, made for less. 
so you will come a second time, and 
tell your friends. A tailor on the eighth 
floor of the Haas building is making 
this attractive offer. 

It isn’t necessary to throw your hand- 
bag away when it looks seedy. If 
taken to the right place it can be “done 
ever’ and made to look quite new again. 
There is a little shop on Broadway, near 
Fifth, second floor, that makes a specialty 
of satisfying people with “leather trou- 
bles.” 

To have a hairdressing parlor near 
your home is exceptionally convenient, 
providing the shop is as attractive and 
inviting as vour “regular” place in 
town. You will find one on Ninth, elev- 
en hundred block, that gives down town 
service, prices and efficiency and this 
coupled with the convenience of being 
near at hand is appreciated by the busy 
woman who wants to look her best. 

If you have a plot stored away under 
your hat, why not work it up as a sce- 
nario. There is a big demand for this 
class of work, and several people If 
know have gone into the ‘“business” 
quite extensively, and find it extremely 
profitable. On the sixth floor of the 
Majestic building you can have your 
manuscript revised, criticised and type- 
written by an expert. This is a great 
aid to the amateur who may have talent, 
yet needs the right person to advise and 
assist him. 


news 


Courtesy 
Broadway Dept. Store 


a host of friends, all of whom will be 
interested in her forthcoming wedding. 
She will be married in the near future to 
Mr. Roland Constantine Foerster, also 
of San Francisco. 


Famous Peace Painting to be Shown 


Los Angelans are to have the oppor- 
tunity next week of seeing Albert Bes- 
nard’s allegorical painting symbolizing 
“Peace by Arbitration,” which the 
French government intended as a con- 
tribution to the peace palace at The 
Hague, to which it is ultimately destined. 
For the benefit of dependent relatives of 
artists of France who have met death 
in the great war, their brother painters 
of America made arrangements to bor- 
row the famous painting and exhibit it 
in various cities in this country in order 
to raise an artist’s relief fund. Every- 
where the Besnard masterpiece has been 
shown in America it has attracted large 
crowds and the interest in the painting 
and the cause for which it is exhibited 
has been particularly noticeable on the 
Pacific coast. In Seattle, it is said, 
the average daily attendance was 1500 
persons. ‘Peace’ is to be placed in the 
dome of Trinity auditorium, the only 
place in the city large enough to ac- 
commodate it, the canvas being twenty- 
five feet high. This afternoon it will be 
exhibited free to the school children of 
Los Angeles. Monday evening at 8 
o’clock it will be opened to a large num- 
ber of invited guests and Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday it will be shown to 
the public, twenty-five cents admission 
being collected for the artists’ fund. 
Heavy insurance has been placed on this 
work of art to protect the French gov- 
ernment, as it is hoped that in 
time the painting will fulfill its original 
mission, as a decoration in The Hague 
peace palace. A notable list, of Los An- 
geles women giving patronage to the ex- 
hibition here, includes Mesdames John 
P. Jones, Lucien N. Brunswig, R. H. 
Miner, M. S. Severance, Hancock Ban- 
ie, seo aymond, S, IT. Clover, E. T, 
Earl, Dan Murphy, Cosmo Morgan, H. 


Ladies’ Tailor 
GORDON THE TAILOR, 820 Haas Bldg., 
will make a suit for $30—Bring this ad. 


A. FRIEDMAN, 520 §S. Broadway. Style 
quality, with low prices keep us busy. 


J. KORN, $13.5." 
for particular women. 


Leather Goods 


EDWARD KORNGUT, Room 221, 620 S. 
Badway. Manufacturer of fine leather goods. 
Expert repairing ladies’ hand bags, ete. 





Distinctive Clothes 
Prices moderate. 


Libraries 


BOOK-LOVERS’ EXCHANGE, 314 Laughlin 
Bidg. All the latest books for book-lovers. 


Millinery 


BONTIES & ROTH, 228 Mercantile Place. 
Hats that please. Remodeling a specialty. 


DAVIS & CO., 751 S Broadway. Second 
Fioor. Exclusive designs. From Paris. 


BERLIN MILLINERY PARLORS. 356 B’y. 
Expert hat remodeling. Charges moderate. 


Needlecraft 


YE HAND-MADE SHOPPE, Promenade “‘E” 
Brack Shops. Caps, collars, lingerie. 





Party Favors 


DECORATIVE NOVELTY Co., 739 S.B’way, 
2nd Floor. Cotillion, party favors, ete. 


Panamas 
A-l1 HAT WORKS, 224 Mercantile Place. 
Panamas cleaned and blocked without acid. 
Ladies’ panamas and straws our specialty. 


UNION HAT WORKS, 420 W. 8th St. Pan- 
amas cleaned, blocked, retrimmed. M 2797. 


Pictures and Picture Framing 


FULD’S ART SHOP, 752 S. Hill. 
candlesticks, novelties, ete, 


Pictures, 


Portrait Painting 


ROEHRIG STUDIO, 424 S. Broadway. Your 
photo taken, colored in oil with frame, 
$2.98. Painting only, $1.50. 


Scenarios 


M. M. DALY—Manuscripts, Scenarios, 
Short Stories, Articles, Books and Plays in 
Manuscript to market. Manuscripts re- 
vised, criticised and typewritten. Nine 
vears in Los Angeles. Have you Song 
Poems or Musical Dictation? Moving 
Picture Directors Attention! Only first 
class scenarios for sale. Send in your 
order. 625 Majestic Theater Bldg. Office 
Hours 10:30 to 4, 


Sports Apparel 
THE BROADWAY DEPARTMENT STORE 
specializes in modish sports apparel, suits, 


coats, blouses and skirts. Visit the Sports 
Section,’ Third Floor. 


Upholstering 


R, FF. HANSEN, 1007 S. Figueroa. Uphol- 
stering furniture and interior finishing. 
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FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 


Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


Van Dyke, Chas. M. Strong, I. B. Dock- 
we'ler, Sidney Wailes) Palsbury, aces 
Ham, H. L. Macneil, Bertnard Smith, 
M. B. Salisbury, Rae Smith, J. J. A. Van 
Kaathoven, LeMoyne Wills, Granville 
MacGowan, Langmuir, Kate Vosburg, 
Horace Wing, Albert Wing. H. M. Gor- 
ham, Jas. R. Keeney, D. R. McCann, 
Geo. Fusenot. Isaac Milbank, Dean 
Mason, M. O’Connell, W. A. Clark, Jr., 
J. Ress Clark, H. E. Huntington, Regi- 
nall Johnson, W. A. Edwards, Sherman 
Hoyt, Robt. J. Burdette, Geo. Caswell. 


Current School Notes 


Robert N. Frick has been elected a 
member of the board of trustees of Poly- 
technic Elementary Schoo! of Pasadena, 
of which Miss Grace Henley is princi- 
pal. Mr. Frick is a lawyer and is deep- 
ly interested in progressive edtcation. 
The board now consists of E. S. Gosney, 
Myror Hunt, John B. Miller, Dr. James 
H. McBride, Lieyd R. Macy. BO: Ken- 
dall, Mrs Myron Hunt, Freeman Ford, 
Frank W. Hawks, Harry Shlandeman, 
J. He Aixon-an@ait. Frick. 





T IS now nearly forty years since 
William Ewart Gladstone waxed so 
furious over the Turkish massacres in 
Bulgaria that he was thought to have 
‘lost his head” through intense emo- 


tionalism. These were the days when 


his rival Beaconsfield was at the height 
of his popularity, supporting a traditional 
British policy at Constantinople and in 
the treaty of Berlin, whose main object 
was to checkmate Russia. When he re- 
turned thence, bringing back smilingly 
“peace with honor” and sneering at the 
“verbosity” of his more impassioned 
rival, perhaps it was mere fatuous self- 
complacency. Both France and Great 
Britain would today gladly reverse much 
of the policy that made them allies in the 
Crimean war. So far as they have in any 
way helped to bring about the abomin- 
able massacre of the Armenian nation, 
which is the culmination of the iniquities 
of Turkish rule, they profoundly regret 
it. Such is the testimony of American 
missionaries who have just returned from 
the admirable schools planted through- 
out Asia Minor. Appeals for sympathy 
and aid presented at Paris or London in 
the decades preceding the great war of 
today were always listened to, and 
brought good results. But in the present 
crisis, Berlin has been absolutely dead 
to any such humanitarian appeals for 
the saving of a sensitive and noble Chris- 
tian people. The question was put di- 
rectly by the reviewer to a returned pro- 
fessor in an Armenian college, who in a 
public lecture had committed himself to 
no statement that might raise an issue, 
and the reply was an unqualified asser- 
tion that they had found it was no use 
to make any representations whatever 
to Berlin. 


It might seem that Herbert Adams 
Gibbons’ brochure, written from Paris at 
at the close of last year, 1s tinged by 
entente prejudices, and merely presents 
the French view of the case. Favorably 
known to students of history for his 
“The Foundation of the Ottoman Em- 
pire,” he is in a field that is familiar to 
him and speaks with some authority. 
Hence the value of a testimony direct 
from Asiatic Turkey, given quietly and 
confidentially after a very neutral speech, 
and completely corroborating his find- 
ings. “The extermination of a million 
and a half innocent,’ declares Mr. Gib- 
bons (p. 58), “loyal to a fault, Christian 
subjects of the Sultan of Turkey, was 
planned at, and ordered from, Constanti- 
nople. At Constantinople, the one man 
whose word, supported by his govern- 
ment, wuuld have prevented the orders 
from going out was the German ambas- 
sador. Although he may not have known 
during the first week or two, the German 
ambassador was pled with, long before it 
was too late, to use the influence of Ger- 
many to put a stop to what was to prove 
the blackest page of modern history. 

. That they kept quiet, and refused 
to act when they alone could have saved 
the Armenians from destruction, is the 
first count against the Germans. The 
second count is sinister, . . . The Ger- 
mans and the Germans alone will benefit 
by the extermination of the Armenians 

(who), largely educated in French 
and American schools, speak French and 
English. Through their commercial re- 
lations with western Europe and Amer- 
ica, with England most of all, they have 
been ‘in the way of? the German com- 
mercial travelers. As the one commer- 
cial and agricultural element in the in- 
terior of Asia Minor, capable of holding 
its own against a penetration of Euro- 
pean colonists, the Armenians are ‘in 
the way’ of the schemes for the Ger- 
manization of Anatolia. It was not for 
the Bagdad railway alone, but for all that 
the Bagdad railway implied, that Kaiser 
Wilhelm IT fraternized with Abdul Ham- 
id, after the Armenian massacres in 1895 
and 1896.” 


The excellent work done by American 
missionaries and teachers at Roberts 
College and elsewhere in Turkey has 
been a matter of pride to their com- 
patriots, and the burning appeal made 
by Mr. Gibbons for some kind of inter- 
vention from Washington is hard to re- 
sist. He speaks in the name of humanity. 
These massacres are the bloody result 
of an iniquitous alliance. (“The Blackest 
Page of Modern History. Armenian 
Events of 1915, The Facts and Responsi- 
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bilities.’ By Herbert Adams Gibbons, 
Pa.D., New York. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Bullock’s.) 





“The Beasts of Tarzan” 


Tt is afar cry trommene elouse of Lords 
to chewing the throats of giant apes in a 
fight for mastery in Africa, and eating 
raw flesh with gusto and without salt, 
yet that is what happens to “Tarzan of 
the Apes” all in a few weeks. Those 
who have read the other Tarzan books 
have an idea what to expect in this lat- 
est of Edgar Rice Burroughs’ “peculiar ’ 
stories. Lord Greystoke, who was ‘“Tar- 
zan of the Apes,’ raised among them, 
and ruled them in Africa, now 1s happily 
married, and with his wife and little son 
is living in England. His two Russian 
enemies have ferreted him out and plan 
a horrible revenge on him. They would 
kidnap his infant son and turn him over 
to a tribe of African cannibals to ‘“edu- 
cate.” Greystoke himself they adbuct 
and maroon absolutely naked on the 
African coast. This does not feaze him, 
however, for in a few days he has fash- 
ioned a stone knife, and has enlisted 
Akut and his tribe of great apes as his 
henchmen, and Sheeta the panther is his 
faithful ally. Prof. Garner has “nothing 
on” Tarzan for monkey talk. He “meets 
up” with Akut the ape and asks: “Who 
are youe” “I am Akut the ruler of the 
apes,” Akut replies. “We'll see about 
tia ssays Darzan. And they go at. m 
literally tooth and nail. He has many 
conversations with the ape, and when 
he sails away “Akut remains standing 
on the beach so long as the ship is in 
sieht 

He forms an alliance offensive and 
defensive with the “Beasts,” and when 
he is in a tight place he emits a roar that 
brings them all a-running to his rescue. 
In his pursuit of the villains up the riv- 
er one can picture his hideous crew. One 
big negro chief whom he has rescued, the 
terrible Sheeta in the bow, and ten giant 
apes as carsmen. No wonder the dark- 
ies fled from their villages. It certainly 
is a weirdly wonderful story, and white 
men, negroes and apes are slaughtered 
so indiscriminately and freelv that one 
does not feel a qualm when one or the 
other bites the dust. 

When the story is about to end, an- 
other crew of cutthroats is introduced 
and must needs be put hors de combat 
by the combined efforts of the terrible 
Sheeta and the anes. It is a ridiculously 
improbable yet interesting tale. There 
are numerous illustrations, which remind 
one of old-time woodcuts. (“The Beasts 
of Tarzan.” By Edgar Rice Burroughs. 
A. C. McClure & Co. Bullock’s.) 





“Glorietta”: .A Mission Day Poem 


Captain S. H. M. Byers. the Iowa poet 
who of late years has become so identi- 
fied with California, has produced sev- 
eral pleasing poems concerning the mis- 
Siom days Of thismetate, notably, “The 
Bells of Capistrano.” but none which sur- 
passes in depth of feeling and in dramatic 
appeal his narrative poem, “Glorietta or 
The City of Fair Dreams,” which has 
just been brought out in attractive book- 
let form. profusely illustrated bv Lang- 
denesmiun. itis a stirrine tale of the 
“days before the gringo came” and is 
handled in the author’s customary craft- 
manlike manner. ‘Glorietta’ is the sec- 
ond of a series of poems which Mr. Byers 
intends to write on the early days of the 
California missions, the first having been 
“The Bells of Capistrano.” (“Glorietta or 
The City of Fair Dreams.” By S. H. M. 
Byers. Grafton Publishing Co. Bul- 
lock’s.) 





Magazines of the Month 


Review of Reviews for April devotes 
considerable space to the Mexican ex- 
pedition, with articles on “General Persh- 
ing” by W. B. Shaw and on the “North- 
ern Mexico Country” by Cyrus C. 
Adams, in addition to editorial comment 
and pictures. An exceedinely interesting 
article is contributed by Bronson Batch- 
elor and called “Japan’s Challenge to 
England.” which, in the magazine, imme- 
diately follows “American Money and 
Japanese Brains in China” bv Holling- 
ton K. Tong. “How to Modernize Our 
Schools” is made a subiect unon which 
Dr. Abraham Flexner, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, DrePrederick T) Gates and Dr. L. 
F, Barker express their views. These are 
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What Is “Community Property’? 


This is one of the many questions answered in our book- 


Call or write for a copy of this interesting booklet pub- 
lished by our Trust Department. 


German American 
ins te fs B ank 


Spring at Seventh St. Los Angeles 
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only a few of the important topics con- 
sidered this month in the Review of Re- 
Views. 


One of the most interesting features of 
the World’s Work for April is a fine 
series of photographs of Francisco Villa 
and the United States army officers who 
were sent into Mexico after him. ‘‘The 
President Among the People” is made 
the subject of an article by Rodney Bean 
describing Mr. Wilson’s speaking tour 
in favor of military preparedness. E. S. 
Martin, editor of Life, discusses “Root, 
Roosevelt and Wilson.” James Middle- 
ton has an illustrated article on “A New 
West” and other contributions include 
“Keeping City Traffic Moving,’ by Ar- 
thur Woods; “The Mastery of Pellagra,” 
by Burton J. Hendrick; “Leo Hendrik 
Baekeland,” by John A. Craig; “An Ef- 
fective United States,” by Charles Fred- 
erick Carter; “The Valley that Found It- 
self,” by Ray Stanmard Bakers Une 
Voice of the Nation’s Business,” by R. G. 
Rhett and ‘Some Misconceptions About 
Foreign Trade,” by Walter F. Wyman 
There are several reproductions of 
Joseph Pennell’s lithographs of ‘The 
Armories of the Nations.” 


“Eastern Dawn on Rubidoux” moved 
George Sterling to write a beautiful son- 
net which is given an excellent setting in 
Sunset for April, illustrated by a paint- 
ing by W. H. Bull reproduced in colors. 
Emerson Hough has a story of the 
Northwest mounted police, ‘Claxton, 
D. D.,” in this issue and other contribu- 
tions include “Our Surrender of the Pa- 
emic, "by Carl Crow: “What of the. Na- 
tion?” by David Starr Jordan; “Two Bad 
Men From Jimtown,” by Robert Welles 
Ritchie; “The Three Captains,” by Henry 
C. Rowland, and the usual interesting de- 
partments which are a regular feature of 
the magazine. 


Col. George Harvey discusses “Pre- 
paredness, a Political Issue,’ in the North 
American Review for April, severely ar- 
raigning Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
for not taking notice of what the editor 
says is the deplorable condition of the 
United States navy. Contributions to 
the magazine for April include “Fright- 
fulness as Christianity” by Morrison I. 
Swift; “International Realities” by Philip 
Marshall Brown; “India and the War” by 
Sydney Brooks; “Federal Financial Rail- 
way Regulation” by William Z. Ripley; 
“A Friend’s View of Colonel House” by 
Henry H. Childers; “Prohibition or 
Temperance?” by L, Ames. Brown; 
“Henry James’ Later Work” by William 
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By Edgar Rice Burroughs 


More thrilling adventures of 
Tarzan, the marvelous ape-man. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
A.C. McClurg & Co., Pubs. 
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Dean Howells; appreciations of Henry 
James by Joseph Conrad and _ Edith 
Wyatt; “Shakespeare, April 23, 1616- 
1916” by Joseph S. Auerbach and 
“Shakespeare’s Later Workmanship” by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 


Like practically all the review maga- 
zines for April, Current Opinion gives 
especial attention to the American puni- 
tive expedition into Mexico. “Economic 
Struggle After the War,” “The Biggest 
Shipping Boom of All History,” “Cross- 
Currents in the Presidential Campaign” 
are only a few of the timely subjects con- 
sidered by means of symposiums from 
various newspapers or reviews of leading 
magazine articles. 


Poetry appears in a new cover for 
April but retains its former convenient 
size, with greater bulk, however. Ernest 
Rhys is the leading contributor, with a 
group of colorful poems. Howard Mum- 
ford Jones is represented by two “Uni- 
versity Sketches,” and other contributors 
are Arthur V. Kent, Clement Wood, 


Agnes Lee, William Rose Benet and 
Horace Holley. Shakespeare is discussed 
in the department of editorial comment. 
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Im the World of Amateur Sports 





S The Graphic goes to press play in 

the Southern California annual golf 
championship tournament, being held 
this year at the Los Angeles Country 
Club, has just reached the interesting 
stage and it ts still too early to venture 
any pronounced opinions as to the prob- 
able winner, but at least E. S. Arm- 
strong, the pride of the south, is showing 
up well, having made low medal score 
of 149 in the qualifying round. This 
round was marred by a high wind and 
many poor scores were occasion for jests 
about the club-house. Jack Neville and 
Robin Hayne of San Francisco are both 
in attendance and have been strictly in 
the Tunming so far, Wiarold. wamb eof 
Midwick, also, is giving a good account 
of himself and S. J. Graham, a Green- 
wich, Conn., player has been creating 
something of a sensation with his ex- 
cellent showing. There were more than 
one hundred entries in the opening round 
and it has been found by the committee 
in charge of the tournament that it will 
be impossible to reach the finals by this 
afternoon, as originally planned. The 
semi-finals will be played today over 
thirty-six holes and the finals will be 
held either tomorrow or Monday. 


Coast Tennis Players Evoke Interest 


From comments in the eastern press it 
appears that as much interest is attached 
to the expected summer visit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tom Bundy to the big tennis tourn- 
aments, as to the promised appearance 
of Maurice McLoughlin in an effort to 
regain his title of national champion 
from Willie Johnston of San Francisco. 
In the east Tom is almost always re- 
ferred to as the Little Napoleon of 
American tennis tournaments. His re- 
verse twist service is popularly consid- 
ered to surpass any similar service ever 
developed by any tennis player the game 
has known and his chop stroke is called 
one of the three best in America. Also, 
Bundy is regarded as the best lobber in 
the couniry. He realizes that the su- 
preme object in playing doubles is to 
keep the ball going and this proves both 
his strength and his weakness. His chop 
strokes and lobs are a continual bom- 
bardment at the opposing pair, but they 
are not often point winners unless the 
other team misses. The Bundy reverse 
service is at once the despair and marvel 
of other players, for it is difficult to 
handle and extremely hard to learn. In 
serving, Bundy tosses the ball well out 
in front of him and to the right, but 
little above his head in height. His feet 
are kept quite close together, all the 
weight (more every year) being on his 
toes, the left foot receiving most of it, 
with both knees bent. His racket he 
holds in the awkward grip necessary to 
twist the face so that it may be reversed. 
He has gained complete mastery not 
only of direction and depth but also of 
the amount of “reverse American twist” 
he wishes to impart to the ball. Bundy 
was the real pioneer of the California 
tennis players in the east, when he ap- 
peared there in 1909, and as his wife, then 
May Sutton, had won the American 
women’s championship several years be- 
fore, the Bundys have been known longer 
than any of the other western experts. 
There is a warm preliminary discussion 
now being carried on in the east over 
the relative prospects of Molla Bjurstedt 
and May Sutton Bundy when they meet 
in the women’s finals this year, as they 
undoubtedly will. 


Official Tennis Tournament for 1916 

Sanctioned tennis tournaments for the 
season of 1916, as announced by the 
United States National Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation, include the following: 

June—5, New Orleans, La., Gulf States 
championship; 17 or 24, Del Monte, Cal.,, 
Pacific Coast championship; 19, Ivanhoe 
Tennis Club, Kansas City, Mo., Central 
West championship for-women. July 1— 
Long Beach, Cabemeacific Coastsectional 
national doubles; SismelLouis Ameeey.. Ot. 
Louis, Mo., Central States championship, 
Missouri Valley preliminary sectional na- 
tional doubles; 3, Memphis, Tenn., cham- 
pionship of the South, Southern prelim- 
inary sectional national doubles; 10, 
Portland, Ore., Oregom Statevciamipien. 
ship; 15, Rockhill Club, Kansas _ City, 
Mo., Great Plains State championship, 
men’s singles and doubles; 17, Birminge~ 
ham, Ala., Cotton States championship; 
24, Dallas, Tex., Southwestern prelimin- 
ary sectional national doubles; 24, Aug- 
usta, Ga., South Atlantic States cham- 
pionship; 29, Lake Minnetonka. Minn., 
Northwestern championship and North- 
western preliminary sectional doubles; 
29, Kansas City Field Club, Kansas City, 


Mo., Missouri State championship; 31, 
Tacoma, Wash., championship of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. August—7, Seattle, 
Wash., Washington State championship; 
7, Interstate Tennis tournament; Sep- 
tember—2, San Francisco, Cal., Califor- 
nia State championship. 


Summer Schedule of Motor Boat Club 

Following close upon the announce- 
ment of the summer schedule of the 
South Coast Yacht Club comes that of 
the Los Angeles Motor Boat Club, which 
will open its season with a dance at its 
Wilmington clubhouse Saturday evening, 
April 29. J. C. Wright is commodore of 
the club for 1916. Following is the 1916 
program: 

May—Sunday, 7, tryout races and meas- 
urements of new boats and equipment; 
Sunday, 14, cruise to Portuguese Bend, 
beefsteak roast and basket lunch; Sunday, 
21, open date; Saturday, 27, dance at club 
house; Sunday, 28, race and cruise to Ava- 
lon, Catalina Island; Monday, fishing 
parties and water sports at Avalon; Tues- 
day, 30, return to club anchorage at Wil- 
mington at pleasure. 


June—Sunday, 4, open date; Saturday, 
10, moonlight cruise, chowder party at 
club house later; Sunday, 11, sailing 


parties in squadron; Sunday, 18, open date; 
Sunday, 25, open date. 

July-—Saturday, 1, dance at club house; 
Sunday, 2, challenge races to Avalon, Cat- 
alina Island; Monday, 3, picnic at Avalon; 
Tuesday, 4, races at Avalon; Sunday, 9, 
open date; Saturday, 15, South Coast 
Yacht Club gives dance to members of L. 
A. Motor Boat Club; Sunday, 16, motor 
boat races under auspices of South Coast 
Yacht, Club im™oeuter harbor@eounaay, 23; 
open date; Saturday, 29, smoker at club 
house with members of South Coast and 
Los Angeles Yacht Clubs; Sunday, 30, 
squadron cruise. 

August—Saturday, 5, motor boat races 
and cruise to San Diego, open to all motor 
boat and yacht club members; Monday, 7, 
Tuesday, 8, Wednesday, 9, Thursday, 10, 
and Friday, 11, motor boat and yacht re- 
gatta at San Diego; Sunday, 13, return 
motor boat race from San Diego to Wil- 
mington; Sunday, 20, cruise to Portuguese 
Bend in squadron; Saturday, 26, dance at 
club house in evening, 

September—Saturday, 2, stage cruise with 
South Coast Yacht Club; Sunday, 3, base- 
ball, L. A. M. B. Club vs. South Coast 
Yacht Club; Monday, 4, return to home 
anchorage at pleasure; Sunday, 10, moon- 
light cruise; Saturday, 16, annual regatta, 
first heat for Nordlinger trophy, fish din- 
ner at club house in evening; Sunday, 17, 
second and third heats for Nordlinger 
trophy, course in outer harbor; Sunday, 
24, open date; Saturday, 30, grand masque- 
rade ball at club house, 

October—Saturday, 28, banquet at club 
house, awarding of cups and trophies to 
season’s winners. 





Eastern Poloists Gain the Victory 

Too much Stevenson is generally ac- 
cepted as the explanation, if one be need- 
ed, for the victory of the east over the 
west in the final game of the Riverside 
polo tournament, played last Sunday, 
Represented by teams which, on paper, 
ranked nearly even, east 18 goals, west 
17 goals, the eastern poloists emerged 
from what was one of the best games 
played in California this winter, the vic- 
tors by a score of 8% to 4%. It was a 
contest in which Stevenson and his team- 
mates, especially Beadleston, were al- 
ways on the offensive, showing more pep 
and ginger than did the Californians, cap- 
tained by Hugh Drury. The westerners, 
however, played stubbornly, but the big 
two of the opposition team, Stevenson 
and Beadleston, the Cooperstown ex- 
perts, knew too much fine polo for their 
less experienced rivals and the outcome 
was foreshadowed when the eastern team 
scored within less than two minutes of 
the opening of the first chucker. It was 
an exceedingly spectacular contest and 
was attended by the largest throng that 
ever turned out for a polo contest at Riv- 
erside. Stevenson had a narrow escape 
once when his horse rolled with him and 
Bobby Neustadt was forced out in the 
fifth chucker by a wrenched knee. Frank 
Hudson of Riverside substituted for him. 
Following is the line-up and score: 

East 








No. 1—G. M. Hecksher..0 000000 1—1 
No. 2—M. C. Fleishmannd 001000 0—1 
No. 3—C. P. Beadleston.1 100001 0—3 
No. 4—M. Stevenson ....1010110 0—4 
Safety, Beadleston ..... —v'¥%, 

TOURIS: .«5 1 Sno ee —8y% 

West 

No. 1—Bobby Neustadt .1 0 0-0 0 —1 
No. l1—Frank D. Hudson 00 1—I1 
No. 2—Reggie Weiss ...0 0060000 0 0—o 
No@wee—Hueh Drury ....0 010 11 6 60—s 
No. 4—Carleton Burke..0 00 000 0 0—9 
Weissmepenalty ......... —w¥ 

(ea. —41% 


Hudson replaced Neustadt in sixth. 
Referee, Robert Lee Beetner. 
Scorer, Arthur S. Holden. 

Timer, Ralph Burnham. 


Yachting Interests Looking Up 


These are busy days around San Pedro 
and Long Beach, where the amateur 
yachtsmen are actively engaged in splash- 
ing paint, scrubbing and overhauling, in 
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Abnormal Weight a 
Danger Signal 


Excessive weight means faulty elimination—in fact, 
physicians have begun to class it as a disease. Auto- 
matic massage does away with burdensome fat. 
Underweight means nervous tension—a recognized 
Automatic mas- 
Sage relieves the tension, quiets the nerves, and pro- 


forerunner of physical breakdown. 


motes proper body building. 


We invite you to call at our Demonstrating Par- 
lors, and inspect this remarkable machine. 
Lady nurse attendant. 


treatment free. 


Course of treatments by appointment. 
chine can be installed in your own home. 
or phone for handsome illustrated booklet. 


sentative will call by request. 


Automatic Weight Reducing Parlor 


214 and 215 Story Bldg. 
6th & Broadway, L. A. 


Phone Bdwy 7262 
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REPAIRING 


Damaged bodies repaired and made to look like new 


GEO. R. BENTEL COMPANY 


1026 SOUTH GRAND AVENCE 








GEO. R. GEO. R. 
BENTEL BENTEL 
COMPANY COMPANY 





Straight Distilled 
Refinery Gasoline 








the Gesoline of Qualify 


teduces your gasoline cost because every 
drop atomizes evenly through the carbu- 


tetor and gives full power. 


Dealers everywhere and at our SERVICE 


STATIONS. 


Standard Oil Company 


Use ZEROLENE, The Standard Oil for Motor Cars 





anticipation of the opening of the season 
in these waters, early next month. A 
ereat change has come over the character 
of the majority of the boats in the fleets 
of the local yacht clubs of recent years 
and fully as great attention is being paid 
to getting them in condition for comfort 
on cruises as for making good showings 
in races. There are left in the South 
Coast Yacht Club but two boats which 
may properly be termed mere racers. 
They are the Columbine and the Vite 
and even the latter is fitted up for the 
accommodation of the captain and crew 
Motors have been installed on many of 
the boats and much of the spring over- 
hauling is mechanical. 


Annual Ojai Tennis Tournament 


Today the finals are being played in 
the big annual tennis tournament of the 
Ojai Valiey at Nordhoff. The affair 
opened Thursday, with 250 entries in the 
various classes and has resulted in splen- 
did tennis for this early in the season. 
The schedule called for contests in the 


following classifications: Boys’ inter- 
scholastic singles; boys’ interscholastic 
doubles; men’s interscholastic singles; 


men’s interscholastic doubles; women’s 
interscholastic singles; men’s all-comers 
singles; men’s all-comers doubles; ladies’ 












open doubles and ladies’ special singles. 
All the greatest interest of the public is 
centered in the open and all-comers’ 
events, the most important feature of the 
tournament will be the settlement of 
school supremacy in tennis. 


New Golf Club at Santa Barbara 


At Santa Barbara a new golf club has 
been organized to take charge of the 
Jinks and clubhouse on the Hope Ranch 
which were formerly operated by the Ho- 
tel Potter. The organization has adopt 
ed the name La Cumbre Golf and Coun- 
try Club and is planning to hold a tour- 
nament next month formally to open the 
links. Its directors are E. H. Stafford, 
E. W. Alexander, W. R. Nygatt, George 
EF. Potter, Edgar Park, P. HY Rice 
Clark, Edward S. Spaulding and J. R. 
Thompson. 


Within the next few weeks the Cen- 
tury Co. will publish “Principal English 
Plays,” edited by Professor John S. P. 
Tatlock of Leland Stanford University 
and Robert G. Martin of Northwestern 
University. The volume will contain a 
collection of about twenty-five represent- 
ative plays, showing the development of 
the drama from earliest times to the 
present day. 
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ROFIT taking played a large part in 
tradiug on the Los Angeles stock 


exchange this week, resulting in con- 
siderable fluctuations not merely in the 
speculative mining issues but also in the 
industrial list. On the whole, however, 
the prices of none of the leaders were 
seriously affected and at this writing 
they stand at as firm or better sgures 
than at the close of last week. Big Jim 
mining is well above the $2 mark. 
Boundary Cone has been the most active 
of the Oatman stocks, registering con- 
sistent gains and with a considerable 
volume of daily sales. United Eastern 
has been selling down. Ivanhoe and 
United Western also broke slightly about 
the middie of the week. Tom Reed is 
now back between $1.90 and $2. There 
seems a tendency to await further an- 
nouncements from the older, established 
Oatman companies before resuming the 
activity which has marked the trading in 
these shares the last few weeks. lowa, 
a new Oatman stock, was called Friday 
and was the object of lively interest. 
Esperanza Exploration Company and 
San Francisco Gold Mines Company are 
two newly-listed stocks which are to 
have their first call next week. 


In the industrials the profit taking 
tendency affected the Home Telephone 
stocks and Los Angeles Investment. The 
latter was particularly uncertain, gain- 
ing or losing two or three points daily, 
but still managing to stay above 70 
cents down to this writing. Home Tele- 
phone common advanced to $38.50 Mon- 
day and preferred sold as high as $74, but 
point drops were recorded later in the 
week. Speculation is regarded as re- 
sponsible for these breaks, as most local 
brokers profess to be convinced that any 
merger with the Bell company, such as 
must come, will result in taking in Home 
stocks at quotations decidedly in ad- 
vance of those they are now bringing 
on the exchange. 


Consistently high prices for crude 
petroleum and constantly increased de- 
mand supply a healthy tone for the oil 
stock market that is little affected by the 
factional point variations which are part- 
ly due to the desire of a few investors to 
take profits from these more conserva- 
tive stocks for utilization in the livelier 
mining market. Union remains strong 
at $75 and prices of all the other leaders 
are practically the same that have been 
maintained for weeks. 

More trequent calls than usual for 
bank stocks have been heard but no 
sales of importance were reported. Bond 
activity has been largely confined to 
Home Telephone first mortgage 5’s and 
Producers’ Transportation. 

Tabulation of March sales on the Los 
Angeles exchange shows the exact total 
of sales aggregated a value of $977,735.18, 
a mark only exceeded by one other 
month in the history of the exchange. 
This total was divided as follows: min- 
ing stocks, $594,379; oils, $237,944; indus- 
trials, $112,400; bonds, $17,012; bank 
stocks, $16,000. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 

Iowa Gold Mines Company, a newly 
listed Oatman stock, was given its first 
call on the Los Angeles stock exchange 
Friday. This stock, which brokers who 
have visited the property assert is one 
of the most promising in the Oatman 
district, was put on at 17% cents, but 
several days before the call the first al- 
lotment of treasury stock of 200,00) 
shares had been oversubscribed. Al- 
bert C. Wagy, a local broker who last 
week-end paid a visit to Oatman, made 
an examination of the Iowa properties 
and returned full of enthus'asm. He de- 
clares that new development work on the 
Iowa will start at an early date, as the 
company already has a gang of laborers 
employed nd is now engaged in hauling 
its new and approved machinery from 
Kingman. In Oatman, interest in the 
Iowa, Mr. Wagy states, is intense as the 
claims were for so long a time tenacious- 
ly held by two residents of that town. 
before they finally consented to sell to 
a corporation, that much local attention 
has been centered on the group. 

Decidedly improved business condi- 
tions are reflected in the report of R. G. 
Dun & Co. regarding failures in the first 
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quarter of 1916, as compared with the 
similar period of 1915. In the first three 
months of 1915 the busness failures num- 
bered 7,216, involving $105,703,335, while 
in the first quarter of 1916 these figures 
were reduced to 5,387 with an aggre- 
gated indebtedness of but $61,492,746. 
Apart from 1915, however, the latest re- 
turns disclose more reverses than in the 
opening quarter of any previous year, 
but the liabilities are the lightest for the 
period since 1911 and have been exceeded 
on nine different occasions in the last 
forty years. 


Holiand has established in this coun- 
try a permanent purchasing agency with 
headquarters in New York. It is in 
charge of a commission of two members, 
one of whom, in outlining its purposes, 
said, “In the last six months our govern- 
ment has spent more than $5,000,000 in 
America and we expect to spend a mini- 
mum of about $10,000,000 annually. This 
money was formerly spent in Germany.” 


General Motors Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 5 per 
cent on its common stock and the regular 
semi-annual dividend of 3% per cent on 
its preferred stock, both payable May 14. 

Santa Fe’s regular quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent on common stock will 


be payable June 1 to stock of record 
April 28. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 4 per 
cent on the common stock, an advance of 
1 per cent over the 3 per cent paid in 
each of the last two quarters. Last 
October the directors increased the quar- 
terly disbursement on this issue from 
1% per cent to 3 per cent. The divi- 
dend will be payable April 1. 


Adams Express Company has secured 
control of the Southern Express Com- 
pany and closer relations between the 
two concerns will be established. 

Walter Baker Chocolate Mills last 
week distributed a bonus of 10 per cent 
of yearly salaries to 650 employes, the 
disbursement, which is the second in 
two months, aggregating $45,000. 


Banks and Bankers 


Little change in business conditions is 
noted in the April financial letter of the 
National City Bank of New York, which 
says: “The main characteristics which 
have been noted of the business situation 
in recent months are unchanged, except 
to show signs of-greater intensity, as 
spring comes on and the period for more 
active outdoor operations is at hand. 
There is not enough of materials or labor 
for all the work that the country would 
like to have done, and the result of course 
is that the requirements which are most 
pressing and can afford to outbid the 
others will be served first, and the others 
will await their turn.” 


Lee, Higginson & Co. of Boston and 
New York, have been appointed bankers 
in America to the Chinese government. 
This appointment is regarded as but an- 
other demonstration of the way every 
country, neutral or belligerent, is turn- 
ing to the United States for banking ac- 
commodations. 


NEWS OF THE WELIc 
Los Angeles 


David Caplan trial for Times dynamiting 
continues. 

Motor street sprinkler contract made 
cause of city investigation. 

Indecisive result in straw vote on vro- 
posal for open cut through Bunker Ifill. 

Beet sugar men of Southern California 
hold banquet here. 

California 

Municipal elections held in many cities 
of sixth class. 

Torpedo boats mobilize off San Pedro 
for target practice. 

_ Pacific Mail prepares to reestablish serv- 
ice from San Francisco to Orient. 
United States 

United States punitive expedition into 
Mexico continues pursuit of Villa. 

German note denies responsibility for 
sinking of Sussex. 

Sherman ecarries Illinois Republican 
presidential primaries. Wilson not op- 
posed on Democratic ticket. 

Rivers and harbors appropriations in 
congress aggregate $40,000,000. 

Foreign 

French and Germans still at death grips 
before Verdun. 

Italians claim victories over Austrians. 

Russian offensive seems to have been 
halted. 

Turks announce defeat of British in 
Mesopotamia. 
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Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 
394.6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. 


Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
In buying from us you buy 


direct from the owner of the bonds. 





GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 
Pp RESIDENT Mac. O. Robbins of the 


California State Association of Lo- 
cal Fire Insurance Agents announces 
that the state convention of that organ- 
ization will be held at San Diego, Friday 
and Saturday, May 12 and 13. Members 
of the executive committee, who had in- 
formally approved of San Diego as the 
meeting place, have been notified by Sec- 
retary W. P. Battelle of the formal selec- 
tion and asked to ascertain how many 
delegates from the:r sectiors will tte. d. 
Annual reports will be submitted and 
officers for the ensuing year will be 
elected. San Diego members of the as- 
sociation were particularly urgent that 
the convention be held in their city this 
year. 


Motley H. Flint, vice-president of the 
Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank, 
was the principal speaker at the April 
meeting of the Los Angeles Life Under- 
writers’ Association, held Thursday 
evening. Mr. Flint discussed “The Re- 
lationship of Savings Banks to Life In- 
surance. EE. G. McWilliam, manager 
of the publicity department of the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank, was an- 
other speaker, telling the life men of the 
campaign for “Thrift.” This was the 
first meeting of 1916 which President I. 
J. Muma has been able to attend and a 
large number of members were present 
to welcome him. 


Younger fire insurance men of Los 
Angeles, employes of various offices and 
of the Board of Fire Underwriters, held 
a meeting and dinner this week at which 
preliminary steps were taken to form 
an organization which will stimulate in- 
terest among the young men of the busi- 
ness. A committee was named to effect 
the formal organization and another 
meeting will be held next month. 


Mark T. McKee, of Detroit, secretary 
of the National Insurance Federation, 
was a Los Angeles visitor Monday, but 
departed suddenly for San Francisco 
Tuesday, without holding the meeting 
for local insurance men which he had 
planned for that day in the rooms of the 
Los Angeles Fire Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. The National Insurance Feder- 
ation is an organization designed to 
bring together insurance men of ali lines 
into an association which will conduct a 
fight against the encroachments of state 
insurance. 

Northern and Southern California 
agencies of the Aetna life are engaged 
in a lively contest for the first quarter 
of 1916, in which at the present time 
the Los Angeles force of I. J. Muma 
seems to have all the advantage. The 
three month period of writing and ex- 
amining business ended March 31 with 
Southern California reporting a total of 
$1,165,250 against $932,575 for Northern 
California, but all business must be paid 
for within the company’s rules, which 
means that the contest will not end until 
May 30, sixty days after the termination 
of the time for writing and examining 
business. The totals do’ not include 
group business. 


It has been ruled by the California In- 
dustrial Accident Commission that the 
state is liable for compensation to mem- 
bers of the national guard who are in- 
jured while on duty, the ruling having 
been made in the case of a militiaman 
who accidentally shot himself in the foot 
while at target practice last November. 
It was held that the state’s liability lasts 
only while the militia is a state organi- 
zation and ends in time of war if the 
guard enters the service of the federal 
government. 


WV. bl. Crockervor san Francisco, one 
of the directors of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, was a Los An- 
geles visitor early this week. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
No, 31709 


Estate of Louisa IE. Johanknecht, de- 
ceased, Notice is hereby given by the un- 
dersigned Jfrederick W. Johanect Admin- 
istrator of the Estate of Louisa EK. Johan- 
knecht deceased, to the creditors of, and 
all persons having claims against the said 
deceased, to file them with the necessary 
vouchers, within four months after the 
publication of this notice, in the office of 
the Clerk of the Superior Court of Califor- 
nia in and for the County of Los Angeles, 
or to exhibit them with the necessary 
vouchers within four months after the 
first publication of this notice, to the said 
Administrator at the office of John Beards- 
ley and A. B. Shaw Jr., his attorneys, 336 
Title Insurance Building, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, which said office the undersigned 
selects as the place of business in all mat- 
ters connected with said estate of Louisa 
E. Johanknecht deceased in the County of 
Los Angeles, State of California, 

Dated March 22, 1916. 

FREDERICK W. JOHANECT. 
Administrator. 








You Can 


Borrow 
Money 


—on improved City 
Real Estate 


—on Ranch Property 


Your inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous 
attention 


HIBERNIAN 


SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
SPRING AT FOURTH 
LOS ANGELES 





ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE OF PETITION 
TO MORTGAGE 

In the Superior Court of the State of Cali- 

fornia, in and for the County of Los 

Angeles, 

In the Matter of the Estate of Margaret 

Asbury, Deceased, 

It is ordered by the Court that all per- 
sons interested in the estate of Margaret 
Asbury, deceased, do appear before the Su- 
perior Court of Los Angeles County, State 
of California, in Department 2 thereof, on 
the 10th day of May, 1916, at 10 o’clock 
A. M., then and there to show cause, if 
any they have, why the real estate de- 
scribed below should not be mortgaged 
for the sum of $1550, as prayed for in the 
petition of A. B. Shaw, Jr., the adminis- 
trator of said estate this day filed, or such 
lesser amount as to the Court shall seem 
meet, Reference is made to said petition 
for further particulars, And that a copy 
of this order be published at least four 
successive weeks in a newspaper ot gen- 
eral circulation published in said County 
of Los Angeles. Said real estate is de- 
seribed as follows, to-wit: Lot 48 and the 
north 18 feet of Lot 49, of Block “KE” of 
the McGarry Tract, in the City of Los An- 
geles, County of Los Angeles, State of 
California, as per map recorded in Book 
23, page 69, Miscellaneous Records of said 
County. 

Dated April 6th, 1916. 

JAMES C. RIVES, 


Judge. 
A. B. Shaw, Jr., Admr., 
836 Title Ins. Bldg. 


ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE WHY ORDER 
OF SALE OF REAL ESTATE SHOULD 
NOT BE MADE, (INCLUDING 
PERSONAL PROPERTY) 

In the Superior Court of the State of Cali- 
fornia, in and for the County of Los 
Angeles 

In the Matter of the Hstate of Margaret 
Asbury, Deceased. 

It is ordered by the Court that all per- 
sons interested in the estate of said de- 
ceased, appear before the said Superior 
Court on the 10th day of May, 1916, at 10 
o’clock A. M. of said day, at the Court 
Room of said Superior Court, Department 
2 thereof, in the Court House, in said 
County of Los Angeles, State of California, 
to show cause why an order should not be 
granted to the administrator of said estate 
to sell so much of the real estate of said 
deceased as may be necessary for the best 
interests of said estate, as well as all per- 
sonal property of said estate. 

And that a copy of this order be pub- 
lished at least four successive weeks in 
The Graphic, a newspaper printed and 
published in said County of Los Angeles. 

JAMES C. RIVES, 
Judge of the Superior Court. 

Dated April 6th, 1916. 

A. B. Shaw, Jr., Administrator, 336 Title 
Ins. Blde. 4t 





Superiority of Western Oil 


Discussing the relative merits of east- 
ern and western lubricating motor oils, 
C) Lgeesse lacoma acent tor the Pack- 
ard automohile, told as follows of a test 
made by his company: “We made a care- 
ful oil test covering eight months, using 
two eastern oils and a western oil made 
from asphalt-base crude,” he said. “In 
spite of the fact that the Packard carry- 
ing the western oil was driven 3000 
miles more than the other two cars, it 
showed less wear on cylinder walls, rings, 
pistons and motor bearings, with prac- 
tically no carbon. On the other hand, 
both of the cars carrying eastern oil had 
large carbon deposits. There’s no ques- 
tion in my mind about the superior qual- 
ity of western oil especially in the pres- 
ent-dav high-speed motors with their 
close-fitting pistons. Freedom from pis- 
ton drag, and freedom from carbon are 
highly essential in the operation of these 
moturs and western oil gives just the re- 
sults needed.” 
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Easter Sunrise Service 
Mount Rubidoux, Riverside 


One of the notable events of Cali- 


fornia. 


Miss Marcella Craft, the 


noted vocalist, is en route from New 
York to take part in this service. 


A great many people have planned to stay 
at Riverside Saturday, 1n order to witness 


this impressive service. 


The capacity of Riverside hotels being limit- 
ed the Santa Fe will run a special train of 


Standard Pullman Sleepers 


---departing from here at 1:00 A. M. Easter 
Sunday---arriving at Riverside in ample time 


for the services. 


10:15 P. M. Saturday. 


Pullmans will be open at 


Returning---Santa Fe trains leave Riverside---8:10 
A.M.,9:18 A.M.,10:07 A.M.,12:42 P.M., 1:30 P.M., 


3:15 P.M. and 6:00 P.M. 


The railroad fare is $1.75 round trip (good for 


return same day only). 


The Pullman fare is $1.50 lower berth. 
The Pullman fare is $1.25 upper berth. 


Santa Fe City Office, 
334 S. Spring St. 


Phone any time day or night— 


60941— Main 738 





Wait 
Until June 


Before roing east and ine 
tend making a round trip, 
considerable expense will 
be saved, us the excursion 
fares will commence June 
Ist. 

If you go then, or sooner, 
we would like to suggest 
that our Los Angeles Lim- 
ited and Pacific Limited 
trains, solid, daily to Chi- 
eago, afford excellent ac- 
commodations for a speedy 
and comfortable journey. 
The dining ear service is 
especially rood. 

Agents in Alexandria 
Hotel Bldg., Fifth and 
Spring, will furnish par- 
liculars of service over the 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 
and UNION PACIFIC 


Santa Fe Station A5130— Main 8225 







Never get on or 
off a moving 
car. Haste isn't 
worth life or 


limb. 


Be sure it is 


‘Safety 
First” 


Los Angeles Railway 


TO CORONADO BEACH 


A few hours’ scenic ride by train, steamship or automobile 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO American Plan 


Golf, Tennis, Motoring, Fishing 


Bay and Surf Bathing 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, Coronado Beach. 


H. F. Norcross, Agent, 334 So. Spring St. 
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“GOLDEN STATE | 
LIMITED” 
| 
| 





including diner and observation car, 
through without change to Kansas City 
and Chicago, 


Through Standard Sleeper to St. Louis. 
Every luxury of modern travel. 


Lv. Los Angeles 11:45 a. m. Ar. Kan- 
sas City 7:15 p.m. Ar. St. Louis, 7:55 


Finest modern equipment—solid train, 
| a.m. Ar. Chicago 10:15 a. m. 
| 


Close connections at St. Louis and Chi- 
cago with limited trains east. 


The 


“Californian” 


Another fast train for Kansas City and 
Chicago, with observation sleeper— 


Through tourist sleeper for Minneapolis 
every Tuesday—Daily to Chicago. 


Lv. Los Angeles 3 p,m. Ar. Kansas 
City 10:40 p.m. Ar. Chicago 1:45 p. m, 


Close connections for all points in the 
Middle West and Eastern States. 


Oil-burning locomotives—Roadbed rock- 
ballasted—Protected by automatic elec- 
tric block signals—Meals at meal time. 





Southern Pacific 
FI Paso Southwestern 


Rock Island 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 


212 West Seventh street 
207 Grosse Building 
519 South Spring Street 


STATION—5th and Central 

















CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 
NAME OFFICERS 
I EXCHANTS NATIONAL BANK J. H RAMBOU, Cashion ene 
4S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring Capital, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 

A. J. WATERS, President. 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK E. T. PETTIGREW. Cashier 
N. W. Cor. Fifth and Spring. Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus. $500, 000; 


Undivided Profits, $235,441 
if IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


mee CHAFPRY, Presigent 
i i D h 

Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. Cashier, 
Spring and Fourth. 


Capital, $325,000.00. 
Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00. 
die FISHBURN, President, 
TATIONAL in OF CALIFORNIA H. s. McKEE, Cashion 
tal DY r. Four d Sprin apita 500,000.00; SErpiue and 
N Co ourth an P & Undivided Profits, $200, 
W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
MALCOME CROWE, Cashier, 


Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
{ IRST NATIONAL BANK Wars. HAMMOND, Cashier. 


: Capital, $1, a ee Surplus and 
Ss. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Profits, ate 502,664; Deposits 


$20,000,00 
I. W. HELLMAN, President. 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK  ¥. ‘ii “ROSSETTI, Cashier 


Corner Fourth and i Capital, $1,500,000. 
si - Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 





OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. 





We Satisfy Our Consumers With 


“L.A.GAS” and “L. A. SERVICE” 


The Result of Our Many Years’ 


Experience in the Gas Business 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Main 8920 Home 10003 
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Ixclusive Style! 


d t 3 5 fhe nee Slieus Five of These $35 
——ai) a | Suits on Sale at Bullock's This Week. 


—that's the most unexpected part of this almost equally unexpected news that Bullock’s is 
printing for your information today 


News of New Suits That Are to Sell at $35 


—Suits that are such a very special feature at their price—that, were you anticipating the 
expenditure of 4, % or even as much more again, you should not allow these values to pass 
without investigation— 

—Reasons—of course there are reasons—why they are here—but the reason that is pre- 
dominant is the reason that is the result of Work and that is the position to which Bullock’s 
has attained—and the Personality that Bullock’s expresses in the search for opportunity— 
for without position that represents ability tobuy and to pay—-and without personality that 
is rich in Desire to Please Bullock’s customers, and Energy to supplement the desire—these 
suits would probably never have come to Southern California and Los Angeles to sell at 
$35.00. 

—Novelty—Semi-Novelty—Semi-Sports—and Sports Models that are Exceptional as they 
can be— 

—-Many Copies and Adaptations from Importations— 

—Individual Checks that are Entirely Different; Shepherd and Plaided Checks; Three-tone 
Checks; Mannish Pencil Stripes. 


—Scotch Homespuns—Mixtures—Serges—Gabardines—Cords—Granites—Even the Jersey 
fabrics. 


—Springtime’s most striking and conservative colors in a superb range of styles— 


—Flaring Coats—Godeted Coats—Coats gathered, pleated or with circular or pointed Pep- 
lums—but oh! such a range it seems ridiculous to attempt their interpretation in tvpe— 
a 


And the Suits at $25 


—continuing the great features of the past week—scores of them in a great variety of the 
accepted new styles—values that are exceptionally attractive—so much so we question if 
you would guess $25.00 as a low estimate—were they not plainly marked. 


Sizes 16 to 484—$25 


—14 different materials—I16 different shades— —Third Floor. 





